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WHO KNOWS NOT CIRCE?* 


From magic of her wand arose 

The cloudy mountains that enclose 
The Earth, her palace. 

Of vaulted blue the roof was made; 

The floors were green with leaf and blade 
Too fair for malice; 

And forests, hung with sunny shade, 

Meadow and brook and yellow glade 

Of daffodil, the dank retreat 

Of orchid or of meadow-sweet 
And violet’s chalice, 

These and a thousand more she chose 
For Earth, her palace. 


Who knows not Circe’s charméd cup? 

Sky-spirits voyaging her isle 

Her beauty doth beguile 
Till they have drunk the poison up. 
Forthwith from spirit pure they change; 
Bodied in earthly shape they range, 

As singing bird 
Or grazing herd, 

Through drinking from her chalice; 
As man or beast they come to birth 
And wander memory-lost on Earth, 

On Earth, in Circe’s palace. 

* The poem read at the anniversary meeting of the New York Delta of Phi 
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I saw the swine in Circe’s court; 
From jewelled troughs they fed; 
And monkeys raced in silly sport 
O’er emerald walls and fled 
Across the golden roofs, and swung 
From trees that yet with sapphire hung. 
Ah, Circe, was it but thy mirth 
That made the palace-courts of Earth? 


Hard at the open gate she stands, 
The poison-chalice in her hands; 
With laughter in her evil eyes 
She lures the spirits from the skies, 
And bids them drink: 
Straightway they sink 
To human form and heed no more 
The flaming walls, the shining floor; 
But herd and quarrel, feed and sleep. . . 
Circe, ah, Circe, canst thou not weep? 
And was it only for thy mirth 
Were made these palace-courts of Earth? 


The mariners of old who fared 
At nightfall under Circe’s isle 
Saw beacon-light and torch that flared 
With odorous incense, to beguile 
Sea-weary men to leave their ships 
And set her poison to their lips. 


But, drawing nigh, their ears might mark 

The bay of wolves that roamed the dark, 
And mingled grunt and wail and cry 

From lair and den and nest and sty. 

“More: sail!, *Tgs Circe’s isle! Past! Past!” 
The night-wind bent the crowded mast 

Till sunrise on an opal sea 

Brought safe the shores of Italy. 
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Last night, on ether’s foaming blue 

Star-islanded, from other strands 
Sky-mariners unknowing drew 

Close to the roaring cliffs and sands 
Where breaks the ether’s ocean-girth 
Against the headlands of our earth. 

But one, with ear of finer tone, 
Heard brutish cry and senseless moan 
And wail of tears above the blast, 

And sudden to the helmsman cried, 

“Out! Out! For love of God, steer wide! 
More sail! ’Tis Circe’s isle! Past! Past!” 
At dawn, beyond the outer stars 
They crossed a haven’s silver bars 
And moored in their appointed place 
Safe in the utmost reach of space. 


But we, in Circe’s palace now, 

Were lured and duped; our shining brow 

Grew dull with wrinkled veil of strife. . . 
Yet when the drug’s fell potence fails 

And we are freed from bodied life, 
Perchance we, too, may crowd the sails, 

And flee from earthly sorceries 

To find the dawn on larger seas. 


Ruys CARPENTER 
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INTER ARMA VERITAS? 


EAR the beginning of the present academic year, I listened to 
N an address by an American professor before a group of 
American graduate students. He was speaking of the effect of the 
“war upon scholarship, and of the opportunity and the duty that 
would lie before the universities of America in consequence of the 
European catastrophe. The situation he described is one of in- 
tense interest to all of us. For while we work here peacefully in 
our libraries and laboratories, what is it that is happening to our 
colleagues and fellow-students in the Old World? The weaklings 
and slackers and conscientious objectors that the voluntary system 
had left in the cloisters of Oxford are even now being arraigned be- 
foreconscription tribunals. For eighteen months, the students of the 
Sorbonne have ‘been reduced to a handful of women and the dere- 
licts of the foreign colonies of Paris. And in the lecture-rooms of 
Bonn and Heidelberg, of Freiburg and Berlin, the few remaining 
men attend in the field gray of the German army, and hourly expect 
their summons to the front. Into their places will dribble back a 
stricken handful, lame or blind or with hanging sleeves, or with the 
livid face that tells of the gas that still corrodes their lungs. The 
older professors—those of them not drafted into the laboratories of 
munition factories—will lecture half-heartedly, making pathetic 
efforts to throw themselves into the task of keeping alight the flicker- 
ing lamp of human learning. Meanwhile, in the field, the wastage 
goes on, and the scholars of the coming generation, the young dons 
and doctors and docents, are falling by thousands. And the end is 
not yet. 

In addition to this loss of men, the speaker I have cited recalled 
the inevitable reduction of the funds at the disposal of the Euro- 
pean universities, the reduction that is bound to accompany the 
efforts of the governments to re-establish their finances; and in the 


1The annual address delivered before the New York Delta of ®BK, Com- 
mencement, 1916. 
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face of all these he drew a glowing picture of the chance offered to 
the universities of America to snatch the intellectual leadership of 
the world. 

I suppose that he was largely right. I suppose that we are now, 
or are about to be, in a position to out-distance the European coun- 
tries in productive scholarship. Before the war we were already 
abreast in material equipment; after the war, it would seem that 
we ought to be ahead in men. Yet we cannot be sure. The great 
contributions to intellectual progress have not always come from 
superb laboratories or vast libraries, with highly organized corps of 
workers; the lone enthusiast in garret or cellar is as familiar and as 
glorious a figure in the annals of scholarship and science as the chief 
of a staff. 

But whether this anticipation of America’s future leadership is 
sound or no, I confess to a lack of enthusiasm at the prospect. A’ 
true sportsman has little satisfaction in winning a race against an 
opponent who has broken his leg. And those who had cherished 
the loftiest hopes for our future academic development would, I 
believe, prefer that we should wait a generation or two longer be- 
fore we win to a place commensurate with our numbers and re- 
sources, rather than that we should align ourselves with the com- 
mercial interests that are ranged like carrion vultures round the 
battlefields of Europe. 

Yet, leaving out of account this chance to steal a march upon 
our intellectual rivals, the war has brought to us a duty and an 
opportunity, a duty and an opportunity much harder to rise to 
than that of which I have just spoken, the duty I have meant to 
indicate in the title announced for this address. 

For some decades before the outbreak of the great war the world 
had seen a vast growth of international and cosmopolitan senti- 
ment. In some respects this was not so great an advance in breadth 
as might appear, since often it consisted merely in the substitution 
for the vertical divisions between nations of horizontal divisions 
between social and industrial classes. But in the field of scholar- 
ship and scientific research there was no such substitution. More 
and more through journals and congresses and the interchange of 
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students and teachers, the learned world was recognizing its essential 
unity and was organizing an intricate and vital codperation for the 
advancement of human knowledge. Provincialism in learning was 
disappearing; the wasteful duplication of effort in isolated centres 
was being reduced, and scholars were granting to foreign scholars an 
increasingly generous recognition. So far had this gone that when 
the storm broke in August, 1914, the first thought of thousands in 
the learned world was that, however the diplomatic and military 
heathen might rage, the children of light had nothing to do with 
their quarrels, and the territory of the Muses at least was inviolate 
and inviolable. 

But alas for human hopes! Hardly had a few weeks gone by 
when these illusions received a rude shock. Ninety-three of the 
leaders of the intellectual life of Germany issued an “ Address to the 
Civilized Nations” in which they gave the lie to all the main charges 
against their government, and demanded that their denial be ac- 
cepted. Of the justice of that denial we have here nothing to say: 
the causes and the conduct of the war are not my theme. But into 
their right to make that demand we, their colleagues in a neutral 
country, had in duty to inquire. The result of this inquiry left us 
gasping and astounded. Men trained in close scientific reasoning, 
like Ostwald and Roentgen and Haeckel, philosophers like Wundt 
and Eucken, imaginative artists like Hauptmann and Sudermann in 
letters, Klinger and Liebermann in painting, Humperdinck and 
Weingartner in music, laid aside their sense of evidence, laid aside 
their power of putting themselves in other men’s places, accepted 
the ipse dixit of their government, and with inconceivable naiveté 
asked that the rest of the world should accept their verdict on an 
issue on which they themselves had had no opportunity of investi- 
gating or weighing the facts. Let me be perfectly clear: I am 
passing no judgment on the question as to whether their govern- 
ment was right or wrong. The disastrous fact for the spiritual life 
of Europe is that these leaders of thought abdicated their thrones, 
surrendered their intellectual independence, and led the way for a 
general capitulation before the forces of national prejudice and 
hatred. That so many of their enemies have followed their ex- 
ample makes them less conspicuous, but not less guilty. 
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For the contagion soon spread. In country after country of 
their enemies, scholars hastened to retort to the German manifesto. 
These retorts, it must be admitted, were seldom as crude as the orig- 
inal manifesto. The reception given to the German document 
taught their enemies something of the tactics of controversy. But 
too often these also were ill-informed, illogical, the product of minds 
blinded by passion, minds that had lost all the judicial quality which 
it ought to have been their pride to preserve. 

This perverted nationalism soon extended far beyond the field 
of war and politics. The magnificent interdependence which had 
promised so much for the future of thought began to be ignored and 
then denied. French philosophers who a few months before the 
war had been celebrating the anniversaries of German thinkers and 
warmly acknowledging their discipleship, suddenly discovered that 
they never really owed anything to Germans, that German philos- 
ophy was muddy, not deep, and had only led the minds of men into 
mazes of confusion. Germans who had been eager to admire the 
lucidity of French thought now found that it was clear only because 
it was shallow, and that it had never really touched the depths. Sir 
William Ramsay pointed out that all the main discoveries, all the 
germinal ideas of modern science, were due to England or France 
or Russia; Ostwald countered by proposing an organization of 
international science after the war, under the leadership of the Ger- 
man Emperor, since all non-German science was subsidiary or neg- 
ligible. The French purged their concert programs of all German 
composers to their own impoverishment, while the modistes of Berlin 
and Leipzig spent their ingenuity in devising fashions that would 
owe nothing to Paris and London. So far did this reactionary 
tendency go that it began to provide its own cure. ‘The sense of 
humor helped to accomplish what intellectual discipline had failed 
in; and when the restaurateurs substituted new German coinages 
for the familiar French of the bill-of-fare, hearty Teutonic laughter 
broke forth and for a moment restored sanity. 

Underlying all this miserable breakdown of the cosmopolitan 
intelligence there are two main causes which it is worth while to 
consider. One of these is the fallacy of rivalry. There is no more 
persistent source of waste in the world than the idea that another 
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man’s gain must be our loss, that our elevation must involve 
another’s degradation. The great saving fact, on the other hand, in 
the progress of the world is the infinite differentiation of human 
nature. Because no two of us are precisely alike, there is always 
the possibility of each of us reaching his full development without 
hampering the other. If the energy spent in defeating the other 
man’s (or nation’s) efforts were devoted to finding out what we 
ourselves are chiefly good for, and then doing it, the chances of 
harmonious co-operation would be vastly increased. Two men or 
two nations, of course, often do want the same thing when both 
can’t have it; but that does not imply that both ought to want it, 
that their best interests really require it. And the higher one goes 
in the scale of values, the harder it is to make out a case for the nec- 
essity of rivalry, the clearer it is that mutual benefit lies in co-opera- 
tion rather than competition. In normal circumstances it is com- 
paratively easy for intelligent men to realize all this, but in passion- 
ate times of war the fallacy runs riot, the emotions blur the vision, 
and in a kind of fury men lay grasping hands on everything for 
their own side and its supposed advantage. 

The other main cause is the will to hate. I suppose that every 
man in certain circumstances is capable of taking great satisfaction 
in hating. In ordinary life it is fairly well restrained. Alongside 
of it lie benevolent impulses that counteract it in whole or in part; 
and, while we think with clearness, we are conscious of a multitude 
of conflicting considerations that prevent our giving way to any such 
unmixed emotion. But most of us have at times yearned for an 
opportunity free from such considerations, for a perfectly clear 
issue, for a chance to let ourselves go with a free rein. There is a 
promise of some fierce joy in at least letting an elemental passion 
have its way with us. Such an opportunity the war seemed to 
offer. Guided, or misguided, by their respective governments, al- 
most every national of the continent of Europe believed that his 
country was fighting for its existence, that in facing the enemy he 
was facing an unprovoked assassin. He let himself hate that 
enemy because he believed him the enemy of all that he valued most 
in his fatherland, but still more he believed this because he had let 
himself hate. All the thrill of patriotic devotion, of comradeship, 
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of sacrifice, of the lust to kill, were more enjoyable if one could 
believe that the foe was wholly evil, that hate at last was fully justi- 
fied, that there was no place for scruples, intellectual or moral. 
Civilization began to give place not only to the mood of the primi- 
tive savage, but to that of the den and the lair. 

Not all were thus swept away; but of those who resisted the 
current many believed that it was best not to seek to check the 
others. They feared that moderation in hating, that a just appre- 
ciation of the enemy, that a remnant of human sympathy for the 
other side, would interfere with a soldier’s effectiveness. They 
valued their own intellectual integrity, but were willing to have 
others lose theirs that they might the more mercilessly destroy the 
common enemy. They would let another lose his intellectual man- 
hood that they might be the better shielded. As if those who gave 
their lives had not a right to the truth! As if those in the ranks 
did not learn, even in the filth and horror of the trenches, more than 
those at home who would keep them blind! For it is not among the 
men who come home battered and maimed that one finds the great- 
est bitterness. Those one discovers to be comparatively moderate, 
discriminating, humane, often even kindly towards the foe, in con- 
trast with the poisonous fanatic who stays at home and sets them on. 

Still others have resisted the current, some openly and some in 
silence. In England, with its tradition of free speech, they have 
not scrupled to speak and write, undeterred by a jingo press, undis- 
turbed by the interruptions of rowdies. In France and Germany 
those who found they could not risk consent by silence have gone 
into exile, and men like Hermann Hesse and Romain Rolland have 
found an asylum in Switzerland, where they could say what they 
would in the intervals of their humanitarian labors. By word and 
deed these men have wrought month after month to uphold their 
belief that the cause they cherish does not need the support of lies 
or exaggeration, and to keep the wounds of war unpoisoned by in- 
justice and hatred. Others have found their place at home in silent 
effort to heal the wounded, to comfort the desolate, to feed the 
orphans, to shelter the homeless—friend or enemy. And still others 
live in the midst of the tumult and the shouting, watching their 
chance to speak their word on behalf of justice, throwing what 
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weight they have on the side of the nobler traditions of their coun- 
try, striving that the peace when it comes may be a good peace. 

So far I have sought to indicate the fortunes of truth in the 
midst of war in the belligerent countries. I turn now to the coun- 
tries still at peace, to our own country, to our own duty. 

Let me say at once that I am no advocate of mental neutrality 
I should be ashamed to appear before an audience such as this, and 
urge the rising generation of American scholars to abstain from a 
judgment on the most momentous issue in the history of the modern 
world. You must not only watch this war; you must study its 
causes and conduct, and you must make up your minds. You must 
not bring upon your heads the judgment delivered to the angel of 
the church of Laodicea, “because thou art neither cold nor hot, I 
will spue thee out of my mouth.” The quest of truth in the midst 
of war which I am here to urge upon you has nothing in common 
with indifference or that intellectual indolence which takes a false 
pride in coming to no conclusion. 

But to us it is possible, on us it is incumbent, to consider and to 
conclude by different methods and in a different spirit from those 
who nearly two years ago were called to march to defend the fron- 
tiers of their countries. They had to take their part and take it at 
once. We have had time to reflect; yet we also must take our part. 
It is a mistake to suppose that, because we are not fighting, we are 
not influencing the conduct of this war and helping to decide its 
outcome. If it is true that organized military force was never be- 
fore employed on so vast a scale; it is equally true that never before 
have belligerents been so concerned about external and internal pub- 
lic opinion. The machinery for moulding the thought of the people 
in Germany performs its function with scarcely less skill and 
thoroughness than the machinery of the army; and the govern- 
ments of all the warring nations have flooded the neutrals with the 
literature of their causes. The steadying hand of our own govern- 
ment, exerted through the young men of our embassies who have 
visited the prisoners of all the nations, has prevented untold misery 
and has checked the operation of the brutal and senseless law of 
reprisals. In spite of the sufferings of non-combatants from at- 
tacks on land, on sea, and from the air, it is probable that these have 
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been less than in previous wars in proportion to the magnitude of 
the struggle and the number of men involved. The “atrocities”’ 
of which we heard so much from both sides in the early weeks of 
the war have enormously abated, largely because of the effect pro- 
duced on neutral nations. Public opinion is still powerful, and will 
continue to exert its influence in proportion as it is just, and it is our 
business to see that it is as just as possible. 

Our duty, so long as we are outside the struggle, is to truth— 
truth to the past, in the present, and for the future. 

Truth to the past. Whatever our judgment be as to the im- 
mediate issues, to us is entrusted for the time the memory of what 
nations have done for one another and for humanity in the past. 
If we are pro-Ally, it is our affair to see that we do no injustice to 
the past services of Germany. We of the universities dare not for- 
get that it is largely on German models that we have built our ad- 
vanced scholarship; that it is to the results of German industry and 
organization in their Zeitschriften, Annalen, Jahresberichte, and the 
rest, that we have to turn to gain a knowledge of the results of the 
scientific work of the whole world. Are we interested in music? 
We have but to consider what would happen if we dropped the works 
of German genius from the repertories of our opera houses and 
symphony concerts. Are wephilosophers? Let us try to think of the 
history of modern metaphysics, psychology, or aesthetics without the 
German contribution. No censure we can pass on the German 
government or the German army of today can justify us in for- 
getting Goethe and Schiller, Bach and Beethoven, Kant and Hegel. 
And let us be assured ‘that it is not Germany but we who shall suffer 
if we show ourselves ungrateful or unjust; it shall be not Germany 
but we who, when this period of strife has passed, will have shame- 
facedly to set about restoring standards and taking back slanders. 

If we are pro-German, it is no less our affair to preserve our 
intellectual perspective as to what we owe to France, to Britain, to 
Italy, to Russia. This country least of all can afford to forget 
France’s achievements on behalf of political liberty, England’s great 
legacy of constitutional government and the common law. For 
France there is perhaps least need ‘to speak, since even her enemies 
do not refuse her admiration and sympathy. Yet we must not think 
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only of her gallantry. In the Paris of the first winter of the war, 
when the guns of the invader were hardly out of earshot, it was still 
impossible not to feel that there still was the home of ideas, there 
still lay the brain of the world, the great nerve centre of its intel- 
lectual life. And for England, what need to speak to you 


“|. . who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held—?” 


Yet our very nearness is a source of blindness; and we, in mo- 
ments of anger or irritation, can forget our debt, as we forget to be 
thankful for the air we breathe. Even though we side with her, 
we may judge harshly her blundering, her slowness to realize a situ- 
ation, her apparent distraction, just because we know these faults 
too well at home. And for Italy, if she seems to you faithless and 
futile, remember her past— 


“Ttalia! oh Italia! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty, which became 
A funeral dower of present woes and past, 
On thy sweet brow is sorrow plough’d by shame, 
And annals graved in character of flame. 
Oh, God! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful, and couldst claim 
Thy right, and awe the robbers back, who press 
To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy distress!” 


To Russia there is, perhaps, most danger of injustice. Vast, 
mysterious, remote, corrupt and misgoverned, oppressor and op- 
pressed, she commands even from her friends only a halting rever- 
ence. Politically we will have none of her; yet as we turn from her 
brutal bureaucracy let us remember that the Russia that matters for 
civilization, the Russia of the great painters, the great musicians, 
the great scientists, and the great novelists, has never been the 
Russia of the knout and the pogrom. The body of Russia has 
never yet expressed the soul, and as we glance at the contributions 
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each of these nations has made in the past to the common treasury 
of mankind, it is with their souls that we are concerned. 

These things that I seek to recall to you are, I am aware, mat- 
ters of commonplace and superficial observation; yet I enumerate 
them because in the heat and anger of these days it is precisely our 
obvious obligations that we are apt to dishonor and deny. The 
belligerents have the excuse of a desperate emergency: to us at 
peace—woe to us if we forget. 

Our duty is to truth in the present. The external reason for 
our pursuit of truth in the midst of the crisis, I have spoken of in 
what I have said of the power of the public opinion of the neutral 
nations, and of the necessity of keeping that public opinion just and 
fair. But there are internal reasons also, reasons affecting our- 
selves. 

To be fair in times such as these is a great and difficult intel- 
lectual task; it is an even greater and more difficult moral task. 
The case you are called upon to judge is a highly complicated one, 
the evidence is offered by interested parties, the atmosphere in which 
it is heard is not a judicial one. You must resist prejudice, acquire 
information, sift and weigh statements. The social or academic or 
family environment in which each of us moves is almost sure to 
incline us to one side or the other, and having induced us to take a 
side, to close our eyes and surrender ourselves to mere feeling. 
Most of us like to be in harmony with our surroundings; it is more 
comfortable, it calls for less thinking, we do not have to exert our- 
selves to resist. Some of us, however, enjoy being in a minority, 
find zest in making others uncomfortable, are not satisfied unless 
we have the sensation of rowing against the social current. Each 
disposition has its risk if we care about devotion to truth. But 
so profoundly have these events moved the world today that it is 
not merely a matter of accepting complacently, or opposing whim- 
sically, the prevailing opinion; it is a matter of being carried away 
on winds of passion. The positive enthusiasm for the cause of our 
choice is not so dangerous; it is the prevailing contagion of hatred 
for the other side that threatens us both intellectually and morally. 

Nothing is more common than to hear contemptuous condemna- 
tion of the thought or behavior of this one or that of the warring 
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peoples. But it is not for us to hurl charges of this sort. The 
comparative unanimity with which the peoples on the two sides hold 
contrary views is not surprising; and the tendencies we have already 
noted and deplored among them are more easily explained and 
excused than the fanaticism which is only too common among us. 
Any people at war is naturally inclined to believe its own govern- 
ment, and governments naturally are reluctant to give out state- 
ments likely to cause distrust or discouragement. The few enemy 
publications that filter into belligerent countries are in a foreign 
language and reach a mere handful. Enemy dispatches published in 
the newspapers are neutralized by the news surrounding them, or 
are “ corrected ”’ by editorial comment pointing to the “true” version 
issued by the home government. In Germany especially there is an 
extraordinary unanimity in the attitude taken by the press on all 
important external issues, and it needs uncommon independence of 
judgment to resist the pressure of the daily supply of news edited 
with “ tendenz,”’ of editorial comment, and of the conversation that 
one hears everywhere around, the tone of which is in turn deter- 
mined by the newspapers. Toa far greater extent than is necessary 
the war anecdotes in all countries are selected to cast discredit on the 
enemy; and what is not accounted for by these external considera- 
tions is explained by the will to believe the best of your own side. 
The reaction of the mass of the peoples to all these influences, if in 
many ways deplorable, is natural enough. Those of us who, before 
the war, have enjoyed the graceful hospitality of the French or have 
been warmed by the genial friendliness of the Bavarian or the Rhine- 
lander, need not fear that they will find the characteristc qualities 
of these people undermined. It is our own attitude about which 
we need to be concerned—our danger of harsh judgments, of violent 
prejudices, of the harboring of passions that leave a scar, and for 
which we have not even the justification of danger or panic. 
Against these we have need of all our mental and moral energy and 
determination if we care to maintain the attitude of seeking truth in 
the present. 

Our duty is to truth for the future. The war will not last for- 
ever. The wheels of commerce will begin to turn again and we 
shall re-learn our material interdependence. Learning will take up 
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its task again, with depleted ranks and impoverished resources, it is 
true, and we shall re-learn our intellectual interdependence. But 
there is a grave risk that the license given to emotion while the 
struggle goes on will have so distorted our thinking, and the dis- 
torted thinking will in turn have so perverted our feelings, that kind- 
liness between the peoples will be long postponed. For the physical 
wounds incurred in the war the neutral peoples have done much, and 
the scores of nurses and surgeons that have gone from our hospitals 
have nobly spent themselves to sterilize these wounds and hasten 
their healing. The duty which the thinking men of the countries 
at peace owe to the belligerents is that of a kind of spiritual and in- 
tellectual antisepsis. Into the more honest animosity and even rage 
that normally springs up between men in war it is possible to intro- 
duce a more deadly virus, the virus of lies, of exaggeration, of the 
hiding from either side of the generosities of the other. In this 
diabolical work the press has been busy ever since the outbreak, and 
we have seen how men who ought to have stood objectively for truth 
have been as guilty as any sensational or chauvinistic journalist. 
We ourselves have not been innocent; but for the sake of the future 
of civilization, if not for our own honor, let us have done with it; 
let us emulate our colleagues of the hospitals in keeping clean the 
wounds of the nations, and give them a chance to heal without dis- 
figuring scars. I do not plead for silence before outrageous wrong. 
The truth may be painful, and it must be, it will be told. It is not 
truthful reproach but injustice that rankles and keeps the sore open 
from generation to generation. And however passionately we feel 
on behalf of either side, we can never help its cause by the slander 
of its enemy. Let us remember for the sake of the future that 
even the man who gives himself mistakenly for a bad cause deserves 
our sympathy : 
“Toll! Let the great bells toll 
Till the clashing air is dim. 
Did they wrong this parted soul? 
We will make it up to him. 
Toll! Let him never guess 
What work they set him to. 
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Laurel, laurel, yes; 
He did what they bade him do. 
“Praise, and never a whispered hint but the fight he fought 
was good; 
Never a word that the blood on his sword was his country’s 
own heart’s blood. 


“A flag for the soldier’s bier 
Who dies that his land may live. 
Oh, banners, banners here, 
That he doubt not nor misgive! 
That he heed not.from the tomb 
The evil days draw near 
When his nation, robed in gloom, 
With its faithless past shall strive. 
“Let him never dream that his bullet’s scream went wide of 
its island mark, 
Home to the heart of his darling land where she stumbled 
and sinned in the dark.” 


I have spoken so far of our duty to truth as it affected Europe. 
It has bearings also nearer home. We also as a nation stand at a 
critical point in our history; our traditional policies are being called 
in question, and in some fundamental matters we stand at the part- 
ing of the ways. Here again clear thinking is as important as it 
is difficult. At every turn we are liable to be swayed by feelings 
rather than by facts and principles. We send a punitive expedition 
into Mexico, and let the question of our withdrawing it become con- 
fused and blurred by petty considerations of saving our face, in- 
stead of considering merely what is wise and just. We come to the 
verge of a foreign war, and when we ought to discuss the question 
of arming ourselves, either for defence or for more aggressive 
championship of what we may decide is right, we let ourselves be 
swayed by personal considerations, by the traditional bonds of party, 
or, basest of all, by prospects of pecuniary advantage. We let our- 
selves be entangled by catch-words and distracted from the point at 
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issue. Our whole behavior in the present matter of military prep- 
aration is like that of a man who rushes into a gunshop to buy a 
weapon, but does not know whether he wants to use it against a 
burglar, a cat, or a grizzly bear. I have nothing to say against 
those who wish to put themselves in readiness and offer their per- 
sonal services to their country; any of us may well be convinced 
that there lies our duty. But the peculiar contribution which you 
owe to the nation, you who have been trained to think, is to help 
her to think—clearly, honestly, wisely. 

There are some still larger questions which in the near future 
will call for solution more loudly than ever before: the question of 
war and peace in general, the question of race, the question of 
nationalism. In spite of the impression which the horror and waste 
of the present struggle have made upon the imagination of the world, 
we are far from a universally pacifist sentiment. Distinguished 
writers, such as Thomas Mann, have not hesitated in the midst of 
thecarnage toglorify war. “ Inpeace,” he cries, ‘man deteriorates. 
Idle rest is the grave of courage. Law is the friend of the weak, 
and aims at reducing the world to a common level; but war brings 
out strength.” Others, less brutal, cannot resist the evidence of the 
benefits of war. A candid judgment must admit that these are 
great. No one who has noted the spiritual regeneration of France, 
the cleansing of the Augean stables of political corruption, the puri- 
fying of art and letters from a hundred abnormalities and trivial- 
ities; no one who has watched in Germany the countless instances 
of generosity, devotion to the common cause, self-sacrifice, the 
growth of kindliness between classes, the improved relations be- 
tween officers and men; the patience under privation and suffering ; 
no one, I say, who has seen these things, even if he ignores the hero- 
ism of the battlefield, can believe that the results of war are totally 
evil. And peace is not without its evils. There is an appalling 
danger for anyone who finds himself profiting from the calamities 
of others. And, though I cannot pretend to have any doubt that 
the world must finally put down war, I confess that the futile bab- 
blings of some pacifists make one want to cry with Tennyson: 
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“This huckster put down war! Can he tell 
Whether war be a cause or a consequence? 
Put down the passions that make earth hell! 
Down with ambition, avarice, pride, 
Jealousy, down! cut off from the mind 
The bitter springs of anger and fear! 
Down, too, down at your own fireside, 
With the evil tongue and the evil ear, 
For each is at war with mankind.” 


The question of race we had thought settled. The scientists 
had told us that there were no pure races in Europe, and that con- 
sequently war on racial grounds was absurd. But I have heard 
Germans indignantly reproach England for siding with Belgium 
because Englishmen and Germans were of the same stock. And 
the journals of Paris have abounded in articles contrasting the 
Latin races with the Teuton, forgetful of the Germanic blood in 
their British allies, the Lombards in Italy, and the Celtic and Frank- 
ish elements in France itself. It is especially for us, compounded 
as we are of almost all the races of the world, to think this out too, 
and end the absurdity of racial jealousy. 

The question of nationality and patriotism is the most difficult 
of all. I began by referring to the growth of internationalism be- 
fore the war. Whatever the war may have done to make us revise 
our opinions on nationalism in politics, nothing has occurred that 
need shake our faith in the internationalism of the intellect. We 
can afford to recognize what we gain in richness and variety from 
the contrasts of national cultures, national temperaments, national 
manners, without losing sight of the loftier unity of the spirit in 
which all these merge. The solution of this problem has been in- 
dicated by the writer who, among all the leaders of thought in 
Europe, has alone risen to the height of this great occasion, by the 
Frenchman who, though for the moment exiled and decried, is des- 
tined to be recognized as one of the permanent glories of France, by 
that great lover of truth who has in the midst of war abated no jot 
of his allegiance to truth or to France, Romain Rolland. 
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“For the finer spirits of Europe,” he writes, “there are two 
dwelling-places: our earthly fatherland, and that other City of God. 
Of the one we are the guests, of the other, the builders. To the one 
let us give our lives and our faithful hearts; but neither family, 
friend, nor fatherland, nor aught that we love, has power over the 
spirit. The spirit is the light. It is our duty to lift it above tem- 
pests and thrust aside the clouds that threaten to obscure it; to build 
higher and stronger, dominating the injustice and hatred of nations, 
the walls of that city wherein the souls of the whole world may 
assemble.” | 


W. A. NEILSON 


THE KINGDOM OF LIGHT* 


Ie is our good fortune that there are in America men who do not 

permit the pressure of public service or of private business 
wholly to separate them from the intellectual life. About a quarter 
of a century ago, a group of such men made a visit to a farm near 
Phantom Lake in Wisconsin. The attraction of the lake proved 
so alluring and the occasion so enjoyable that the visit was repeated 
year after year. At each of these annual reunions some one of the 
company read a paper for the inspiration and to the delight of his 
associates. Some twenty years ago an eloquent and scholarly leader 
of the American bar, who was weighted heavily with professional 
responsibilities and who constantly rendered notable public service, 
took as the subject for one of these Phantom Club papers the King- 
dom of Light. The little-known essay which he then read is a price- 
less contribution to American literature. Like the almost equally 
unknown essay of John J. Ingalls on the Blue Grass, it makes a sin- 
cere, a powerful and a gracious expression of what is best and most 
natural in the thought of the unspoiled American. 

The Kingdom of Light, as the writer of that paper described it, 
in an invisible commonwealth which outlives the storms of ages. It 
is a state whose armaments are thoughts, whose weapons are ideas, 
and whose trophies are the pages of the world’s great masters. 
Toward this kingdom the steps of his associates were directed with 
subtly guiding thought and with singularly beautiful expression. 

Today a company of young men and young women, numbered 
by hundreds and almost by thousands, is about to march out from 
this great fortress of the mind and soul to undertake the invasion 
and the conquest of life. I beg of you in that march to turn your 
footsteps constantly and untiringly toward the Kingdom of Light. 
The world abounds in great cities, in broad plains, in rich mines, in 
ample opportunities for what we call personal and professional suc- 
cess; but all these are as Dead Sea fruit, if we have not found our 

* The President’s address to the graduating classes, Commencement, 1916. 
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way, each one of us, into the Kingdom of Light. It is doubly hard 
just now to seek the protection and the seclusion of that kingdom. 
The world is roaring round about us; the noise and the darkness of 
a great tempest fill our ears and blind our eyes. It needs patience, 
it needs courage, it needs real character, at such a time even to re- 
member that there is a Kingdom of Light and that we wish to pos- 
sess it. 

Every possible excuse is always ready to offer itself for leaving 
undone those things that ought to be done. Lack of time, pressure 
of practical life, the needs of the moment, are all urged as reasons 
why we cannot make our way to the Kingdom of Light and enjoy 
it as we should like to do. After granting all that may be justly 
claimed for lack of time, after granting all that may be urged on 
behalf of the practical needs of the moment, it remains true that the 
man who allows his mental and spiritual nature to stagnate and to 
decay does not do so from lack of time or from the pressure of other 
things, but from lack of inclination. To enter into the Kingdom of 
Light, to live with great thoughts, to enjoy the beauty of letters and 
of art, to absorb the experience and to share the ambitions and the 
hopes of mankind, all this is primarily a matter of character and of 
will. The material obstacles that stand in the way of its accom- 
plishment are too often sternly present, but they are far from in- 
surmountable. Effort, persistent directed effort, will bring us quickly 
to the Kingdom of Light and keep us within its kindly governance. 

The philosophers rule the world, and they have always ruled it 
since philosophy began. The man of action may not know what 
those ruling ideas and purposes are. Nevertheless they are there 
and they are ruling. They may be the product of a good philos- 
ophy, or they may be the product of a bad philosophy; but of some 
philosophy they are certainly the product. Ideas direct conduct. 
He who has entered into the Kingdom of Light moves easily and 
in friendly converse among ideas. He chooses those that he would 
have guide him in his daily business. At nightfall, perhaps, he re- 
tires within the quiet boundaries of this Kingdom to refresh himself 
anew by pondering, by weighing again those thoughts that console 
and those thoughts that elevate. 

There is no such thing as a common, a humdrum or a sterile life, 
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unless we make it so ourselves. ‘‘ The rainbow and the rose,” says 
my author, “ will give their colors to all alike. The sense of beauty 
that is born in every soul pleads for permission to remain there.” 
If we will but look for it, there is something ennobling and uplifting 
in every vocation to which a man can put his hand. Every activity 
of life has its material aspect and its spiritual aspect. It has its 
result in visible accomplishments, and it also has its result in invisible 
mind-building, will-building and intellectual enjoyment. 

Just now we have been speaking much of a little town on the river 
Avon, a town which, compared with London, with Manchester, with 
Liverpool, is negligible in size; but we have been speaking of Strat- 
ford because the fortunes and the influence of letters are indissolubly 
linked with it. It is a capital city of the Kingdom of Light. It is 
not potent as are the cities of commerce and of capital and the homes 
of great populations; but when the rising tide of time has swept all 
these into the valley of forgetfulness, the capital cities of the King- 
dom of Light will remain safely seated upon their high hills. 

It is into this kingdom that I would have each son and daughter 
of Columbia enter. Its gates are many and various, its high places 
are of different kinds and of different ages; but from them all one 
looks eastward to tomorrow’s rising sun. The purpose of perfor- 
mance is to pave the way for new promise; the purpose in looking 
back is to fix the direction of the line that guides us in moving for- 
ward. If we can but learn the lessons that the Kingdom of Light 
has to teach, if we can but share the enjoyment and the elevation of 
spirit that the Kingdom of Light has to offer, we shall be made wise 
and strong for new accomplishment that will bring to man new 
comfort, new happiness, and new satisfaction. 

In setting out upon this journey, you carry with you the blessing 
and the goodwill of the University of your choice. 

NicHoLtas Murray ButTLErR 


bo 
—. 


THE AMATEUR GRADUATE STUDENT* 


HAT is the aim of graduate study of Modern Languages and 
Literatures? If the question be answered frankly, four- 
fifths of our students will say that their immediate aim is to prepare 
themselves for a future career as teachers or to better their equip- 
ment in a career already begun. Shall they, therefore, be regarded 
as “professional students,” concerned with the broadening of their 
knowledge, not for its own sake, but for its application in their 
chosen calling? The answer depends upon that intangible some- 
thing which we call “attitude.” There is nothing unworthy in con- 
scious preparation for the profession of teaching, surely as little as 
for the profession of law or medicine. Why, then, should we ex- 
pect the student’s attitude to be different? Does the reason lie in 
the nature of the subject? Do we associate the arts with the ama- 
teur, the sciences with the professional? Is it due to the academic 
traditions of the past, particularly those of the Old World? Since 
there have been universities there have always been some who 
studied literature, philosophy and kindred subjects for their own 
sake, without the expectation of using the knowledge acquired as a 
means of livelihood; in the so-called professional faculties this has 
been infrequent. The non-professional subjects have attained, in 
some degree, to that privilege of aristocracy which is identified with 
idleness. I recollect that in former years—and perhaps it is still so 
—the jury lists of a county court classified the jurors according to 
occupation as carpenters, merchants, et cetera, designating as “ gen- 
tlemen” those without occupation. We still have the gentleman- 
farmer. They do this better in France and Germany. The rentier 
or the Rentner is not necessarily anything else. 

Now there is no stigma to be placed on idleness, as opposed to 
working for a livelihood, in society at large, as little as upon the 
converse in the academic world. It is again a question of attitude. 
The German “ Privat-Gelehrter,” for example, who studies and pub- 

* An address to the students of the Division of Modern Languages and 
Literatures at the Spring Conference, held April 18, 1916. * 
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lishes without pecuniary profit and without the spur of an academic 
position, has made many a valuable contribution to his subject. But 
so have the secondary and the university teachers, and these in two 
ways; directly, over their own names, and indirectly through the 
students whom they have trained and inspired. The crux of this 
whole question of the amateur and the professional in so-called non- 
professional graduate study lies in Kant’s dictum of “ disinterested 
pleasure,” in the esthetic, non-utilitarian impulse. The practical, 
utilitarian motive need not be wholly absent, but it must not be 
initial or controlling. We would have every player in this academic 
game an amateur while he is on the field; whether a professional 
before, or after, matters not. 

There is a type of student, found at every university and famil- 
iarly called the “point-hunter.” He is more or less frankly bent 
on “ getting the degree,” as he expresses it, in the shortest possible 
time. He may have good reasons for his desire; they may be dic- 
tated by necessity. Apart from material considerations it is a good 
thing to have a real as well as an ideal goal. To seek a Master of 
Arts or a Doctor of Philosophy is a worthy ambition, and it is in 
very many instances a privilege to recommend the bestowal of this 
reward. There are other instances, however, in which the degree 
is merely earned. ‘The satisfactory completion of a stated number 
of courses earns the degree; the purpose and the value of gradu- 
ate study are not measured by this scale. Let no one suppose that 
it is a question of the number of courses taken, nor yet solely of 
proficiency in those courses. To be a regular attendant at all stated 
and extra services and letter-perfect in the creed and catechism 
secures membership only in the visible church. 

What is this thing which I have called “the attitude of the ama- 
teur”’? Like all things of the spirit, it is more easily felt than 
expressed ; its absence is more obvious than its presence. Never- 
theless there are signs by which it may be recognized; if a scriptural 
parallel is permitted, I should call them the fruits of the spirit. 
Foremost of these is intellectual curiosity, inquiry, the sifting and 
weighing of evidence and of earlier verdicts, joy in pursuit for the 
sake of pursuit. It is not enough to “know the book” or the pro- 
fessor’s lectures, or both, although such knowledge may ensure the 
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wished-for consummation of “passing the course.” The student 
has missed his opportunity if he has not something besides, some- 
thing on which the professor can not examine him. I do not be- 
little the value of information. It is indispensable to the student 
and the teacher. So it is to the physician, but it takes more than 
information to advance either the science or the practise of medi- 
cine. It is the function of a course in language and literature to 
inform the student as to the present state of knowledge on the sub- 
ject in hand, to indicate the steps and means by which it has been 
reached, to interpret an author according to some accepted criteria 
or to establish acceptable criteria. It is the student’s business to 
justify the conclusions presented after examining on his own account 
the files of evidence, to find out whether the author says to him what 
he has said to previous critics. The course, in a word, is meant 
to give the power of getting knowledge, of developing the critical 
faculty; the knowledge which it imparts, the practise in criticism 
which it affords, are means, not ends. 

In the so-called laboratory sciences the application of this prin- 
ciple is more obvious, so obvious, in fact, that it requires no expla- 
nation. What is our laboratory? The library, the museum, the 
theater. Bubliography is a prosaic word; it lacks the esthetic con- 
notation of such favorites as interpretation and appreciation. I 
sympathize with the protest against the lengthy mouth-dictated and 
hand-written bibliography as a means of stimulating the student’s 
respect for scholarly method. I recall an experience some twenty 
years back when I took a course in Germanic Mythology, a title 
which promised at least a speaking acquaintance with a number of 
celebrities who flourished before the ‘‘Gotterdammerung.” What 
I got was an exhaustive bibliography of the gods collectively and a 
somewhat intimate acquaintance with one of them. And yet what 
I remember is not what that particular professor said about Wotan, 
but his directions as to means of getting at the original sources of 
information and the results of previous study of them. (To be 
sure, if the bibliography had been printed or manifolded, it would 
have been possible either to save some time or to discuss some more 
gods.) At that same foreign university was a well selected Ger- 
manic Seminar library, as it was called. There I found a chest of 
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tools, to be handled and tried at will, and I made it my business to 
find out, as far as possible, the name and use of each tool, whether 
it was needed for the immediate job in hand or not. The student of 
Modern Languages at Columbia today has a similar opportunity, 
and it is one that few universities offer. I may say this to you who 
are here without incurring the criticism of advertising. Browse, 
look into as many of the books as possible and look through 
some that interest you, irrespective of any course that you are tak- 
ing. Iam talking of auxiliary works, the tools, rather than of liter- 
ature in the narrower sense. You do not need to be told that the 
reading of literature is prerequisite to reading about it. But even 
your independent literary reading should sometimes excite the de- 
sire to apply scholarly tests. Find out the standard edition of 
your author and why it is the standard. Work up for yourself a 
bibliography of some one writer, or of some phase of his work. 
Learn to distinguish between first-hand and other sources, between 
the contemporary and the later critic, the author’s place in his own 
times and wherein those times differ from ours. Read history. 
All this and more you will have to do if you reach the stage of 
writing the Doctor’s dissertation, or even the Master’s essay. Get 
some preparatory experience. Above all, try to do something on 
your own account. Get the sensation of swimming out beyond the 
ropes. 

In whatever reading, be it prescribed or voluntary, ask ques- 
tions of your author and of yourself. The instructor’s questions 
are intended merely to show you how. Make sure you know what 
the author says. Don’t consider yourself above using the diction- 
ary. Yes, I mean the English dictionary, too. Impressionistic 
reading is a harmless pastime, but it will add no portraits to your 
mental gallery. A real portrait, however, does more than reproduce 
the features; it also reveals the subject’s soul. Having found out 
what your author says, try to discover what he means, or at least 
what he might have meant. The spirit and the letter are mutually 
complemental. When a linguistic obstacle is interposed there is less 
danger that the letter, or even the spirit, will be misunderstood. 
The process of translation, even though sub-conscious, makes for 
accuracy. One sometimes hears the philological, the historical, the 
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interpretative method of studying literature defended, as if they 
were rival creeds instead of coordinate articles of the same faith. 
Of these methods the last usually comes off worst, both in the breach 
and in the observance. Interpretation is the student’s and the 
teacher’s hardest task, but it is what distinguishes the artist from 
the artisan. For a very suggestive discussion of this theme, the 
interpretative study of literature, I commend to you Professor 
Fletcher’s presidential address entitled “Our Opportunity,’ de- 
livered before the Modern Language Association of America at 
Cleveland, in December last, and lately printed in the Publications 
of the Association. You will find there more things that you can 
profitably dream of in your philosophy. 

Hardly less important than initiative within the student’s own 
field are occasional excursions into neighboring fields. The Divi- 
sion of Modern Languages and Literatures at Columbia was con- 
stituted on the theory of community of interest among students and 
instructors alike of the three departments, English and Comparative 
Literature, Romance Languages and Germanic Languages, to which 
a fourth department, that of Slavonic Languages, has lately been 
added. Originally the candidate for a higher degree took at least 
one fourth of his work in a department other than that of his major 
interest, and this second department was most often one of those in 
the same division. After a time, however, there seemed to be good 
reason for permitting the student to limit his work to a single de- 
partment, particularly if his period of residence was short; so that 
today it is the exception for him to take even a single course in a 
second department, although he still has that privilege. The offer- 
ing of each department has meanwhile so increased that the student 
must even forego courses which he desires to take in his subject of 
major interest. The result is still narrower specialization even 
within his own field. This is not the time to discuss the relative 
merits of intensive and extensive study. On the whole, the superior 
educational value of intensive graduate work must be conceded. 
The student who knows much and would fain know all is more rare 
and more pathetic, perhaps, than in the days of Dr. Faust; and he 
no more deserves ridicule than the famulus Wagner deserved it. 
The same Goethe lets Manto say to Faust as he descends with her 
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in quest of the Lost Beautiful, “I love him who desires the Im- 
possible.” 

I will not discuss here the value of foreign modern languages to 
the graduate student in any department of this Division. It is 
evident to all who are not content merely to float upon the surface. 
The fact is, however, that the graduate student can seldom actually 
read more than one language besides English, and even that is 
assured only when the foreign language is his subject of major 
interest. And the latter student, in turn, is too often unfamiliar 
with works of English literature which he should not overlook. It 
is true that the instructor may throw out a hint which would suffice 
if the student were able or inclined to follow it up. I do not refer 
to the reading of single masterpieces readily accessible in English, 
original or translation, but rather to the larger aspects of literary 
epochs and their representatives. In some instances the half-knowl- 
edge which an incidental remark of the instructor or a printed com- 
ment gives, may leave a gravely erroneous impression. A student 
of Lessing, for example, learns that Voltaire spent some time at 
Berlin, that his greed of money led him into some dubious specula- 
tions which offended Frederick the Great and gave Lessing material 
for some deserved gibes. He may hear nothing, however, of the 
experiences of Voltaire which had made him value, and ultimately 
overvalue, the possession of wealth, much less of the noble use to 
which some of his wealth was applied and of his service in the cause 
of human liberty. Or, conversely, the student of Voltaire may 
learn that a struggling young German writer named Lessing was 
hired to do some translating for the great man during his stay at 
Frederick’s court, that he was later called sharply to account for 
retaining too long the advance sheets of Voltaire’s “ Louis XIV,” 
and that he got even by abusing Voltaire in his ‘“‘ Hamburg Drama- 
turgy”’ nearly twenty years after. He will probably not be told that 
Lessing in the interval had reviewed a work of Voltaire with high- 
est praise, or that in the “ Dramaturgy” his attack is directed funda- 
mentally against certain things in Voltaire’s theory and practise of 
the drama to which other critics, including some of Voltaire’s own 
countrymen, have objected. A citation or parallel from Shake- 
speare is the safest auxiliary. The reaction of the class is so good 
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that the instructor wishes he knew his Shakespeare better. To be 
sure, “ Winter’s Tale” or one of the double-numbered “ Henries” 
may bring at the moment a weak response, but there is good hope 
that the student will follow up the suggestion if it is really of con- 
sequence. And then “ Hamlet” and “ Macbeth” are so often avail- 
able! Except for Shakespeare, one can take little for granted. 
More than once I have found that Marlowe and his “ Dr. Faustus ” 
were not even names to the student about to take up the study of 
Goethe’s “Faust.” This was at any rate less startling than the in- 
formation that “Marlowe translated Goethe’s poem into mighty 
lines.” Should not the graduate student of German literature know, 
in a large way, something of the development of the English Drama, 
as well as certain other matters of international literary import? 
The same is true, of course, mutatis mutandis, of German and the 
Romance literatures. 

These are merely conspicuous illustrations of a very general situ- 
ation. Ifa member of another department were speaking, he would 
be able to cite others equally characteristic. It may be that this 
condition calls for no remark. Some may believe that incidental 
and accidental reference to other literatures suffices; that questions 
of influence and parallel are of minor consequence, or that they 
belong to the domain of comparative literature; that we are con- 
cerned to introduce the student to the study of a national literature, 
not of world-literature; for the latter purpose he may have recourse 
to Warner’s Library or to the Five-Foot Shelf. I can conceive that 
in some academic quarters, if not in ours, it would be a cause of 
satisfaction that the “ Decameron” should be an unknown title to 
the graduate student of tender years, since he can find the Third 
Novel of the First Day in his Fifth Reader or in the introduction to 
his copy of Lessing’s “ Nathan the Wise.” 

If, however, a remedy, or at least an alleviative, is desirable, 
wherein is it to be sought? Clearly not in prescribing additional 
courses or a Chatauquan reading-list. Such instruction must be 
sought voluntarily and must be an extra-curricular matter, just as 
the museum, the theater or the opera. What I have in mind is 
similar in principle to the so-called “ public” lectures of the German 
university. These are given, not as isolated, disconnected dis- 
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courses to the general public, but as courses of consecutive weekly 
lectures for duly registered students who are pursuing regular work 
in any department or faculty of the university. The “public” lec- 
ture is taken without credit and without payment of fee, this latter 
feature being at least one of its recommendations; and it is not an 
insignificant feature under a system which makes the size of the 
professor’s income depend in part upon the tuition fees. I have 
seen such courses at Berlin attended regularly by four or five hun- 
dred students. ‘Would American university students accept such 
an opportunity? Is it true that they will take only what is required? 
I will not believe it until convinced by experiment. 

What plan could be followed for such lectures in this Division? 
I shall attempt to indicate it only in a very general way. The actual 
programs would, of course, be prepared by the several departments 
in cooperation. The total number of lectures might not exceed 
thirty; perhaps fewer would suffice. The student would select the 
courses or the single lectures that he might require. Naturally no 
one would require all. One hour weekly, perhaps on Friday after- 
noon, would have to be left as nearly free as possible from regular 
curricular lectures. Each short course should begin with a sur- 
vey of the historical and literary epochs to be treated in subsequent 
lectures, in order to give the student his bearings and perspective. 
The lectures proper would deal with various epochs and their repre- 
sentatives, indicating what reading the student would find most valu- 
able and why, and how to get at it. A manifolded outline and briet 
bibliographical note should be in his hands for reference during the 
lecture. The substance of such lectures should be only incidentally 
biographical or critical in the usual sense. That is, the student’s 
obligation to read would always be kept in view. Such a guide, it 
is true, might be printed and thus made accessible with less expendi- 
ture of time; but the advantage of skillful viva voce guidance hardly 
needs emphasis, especially if the students have opportunity for 
questions. It is not a valid objection that many would have no time 
to profit immediately by the suggestions received. It is a truism 
that a major function of academic instruction, in whatever stage, 
is to provide for the profitable and pleasurable employment of future 
leisure. 
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The prospect of giving such lectures as this plan proposes may 
not be attractive to every instructor upon whom the duty would fall. 
They may not afford him much stimulus in either the preparation 
or the delivery. He will not be making a contribution to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge in his subject. His work, however, will 
be correspondingly easy, and the number of lecturers available will 
make the demand on any one of them very light. Stimulus will not 
be wanting if the students respond. And the amateur students will 
respond. 

I should omit an important recommendation of the undertaking 
proposed if I failed to note its liberalizing effect. We have heard 
much in recent years of the internationalism of letters. The theme 
had become somewhat hackneyed even before present events have 
seemed to make it mockery. But is it for us to make that semblance 
reality by ignoring a possible means of keeping in this ideal the 
breath of life? What those in Europe whose languages and litera- 
tures we study and love cannot now do becomes our bounden duty 
as never before, lest there be left nowhere in the world a flame to 
kindle again on the household altars the fires of peace. Nor let us 
forget our office as defenders of the right of inquiry and judgment, 
as conservators of the means to exercise that right, as champions 
of tolerance, which is not harder to practise than to preach if 
we but will. The tolerance which we have praised in Lessing’s 
“Nathan” differs only in application from that which is now put 
to the test. That time for which Lessing hoped may never come, 
the time when in every state men shall realize that there is a point 
_where patriotism may cease to be a virtue. Whatever our national 
allegiance or sympathies, we who are students of letters because we 
love letters, owe allegiance to that international republic of which 
the boundaries have not been made by soldiers or by statesmen, 
which knows no enemy except the Philistine. This patriotism can 
not cease to be a virtue. 

Wa. ApDpIsoN HERVEY 


FOUR IRISH POETS 


I 


HE chief of contemporary Irish poets in the degree that he has 

controlled ideas rather than been controlled by them, is George 

W. Russell, more widely known by his pseudonym of A.E. His 

creative energy has found complete expression in no single field of 

activity; he is a poet, a painter, a systematic mystic, a social philos- 

opher, an economist, the editor of an agricultural journal, and a 
practical expert in labor problems. 

To trace his spiritual ancestry as a philosophic poet, one must 
return by way of Blake and Jacob Boehme, by way of Swedenborg 
and Crashaw and Santa Teresa, to the neoplatonists of Alexandria, 
to Plato himself, and to the sacred books of the east. A mystic 
and a visionary, A.E. is alone among modern poets in believing 
poetry to be that which Plato held it, the expression of the spirit 
inspired by the breath of the gods. Plato explained the vision of 
the mystic in the beautiful fable of the heavenly chariot ride of the 
unborn soul, and in his theory that inspiration is a divine enthusiasm 
attained by those who have kept the soul sensitive to beauty. A’ 
similar belief underlies the poetic attitude of ALE. With the philo- 
sophers of the east, he holds that the life of the spirit is cyclic, and 
that its physical birth and rebirth is but the condition of a pilgrimage 
from the eternal to the eternal. This has found expression in the 
preface to his Homeward Songs By The Way: “I move among 
men and places, and in living I learned the truth at last. I know I 
am a spirit, and that I went forth in old time from the Self-An- 
cestral to labours yet unaccomplished; but filled ever and again with 
homesickness, I made these songs by the way.” 

Like Wordsworth and Emerson, with whom he has often been 
compared, A.E. has found most frequently in nature the suggestion 
of immortality that is beauty; and nature, for him, has been the 
symbol.of an universal spirit of which man realizes himself a part 
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in the moments of spiritual ecstasy that constitute true vision. 
Of his belief in symbolism he has written thus :— 


“ Now when the spirit in us wakes and broods, 
Filled with home yearnings, drowsily it flings 
From its deep heart high dreams and mystic moods, 
Mixed with the memory of the loved earth things: 
Clothing the vast with a familiar face; 
Reaching its right hand forth to greet the starry race. 


“Wondrously near and clear the great warm fires, 
Stars from the blue; so shows the cottage light 
To the field labourer whose heart desires 
The old folk by the nook, the welcome bright 
From the house-wife long parted from at dawn— 
So the star villages in God’s great depths withdrawn. 


“ Nearer to Thee, not by delusion led, 
Though there no house-fires burn nor bright eyes gaze: 
We rise, but by the symbol charioted, 
Through loved things rising up to Love’s own ways: 
By these the soul unto the vast has wings 
And sets the seal celestial on all mortal things.” 


And his relations with nature are set forth in a little poem entitled 
Dust: 
“J heard them in their sadness say 
The earth rebukes the thought of God; 
We are but embers wrapped in clay 
A little nobler than the sod. 


“But I have touched the lips of clay. 
Mother, thy rudest sod to me 
Is thrilled with fire of hidden day 
And haunted by all mystery.” 


These two poems contain the essence of his poetic creed. Had it 
not been for the impelling quest of the spiritual life, A.E. had 
perhaps been content to express, as many other poets have, the 
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beauty of nature for the sake of that beauty itself, and to find, in 
what to him is symbol, the very essence of being. There are, in his 
verse, many indications that such might have been the case, and 
these lie in the rarely exquisite descriptions of landscape or of the 
opalescent twilight sky, or, more characteristically, in those descrip- 
tions of the hushed solitude of night which have won for many of 
his poems a high place in English night-poetry. But, as he himself 
has written: 


“ Away! the great life calls; I leave 
For Beauty, Beauty’s rarest flower ; 
For Truth, the lips that ne’er deceive; 
For Love, I leave Love’s haunted bower ’— 


and these moments are but charioting symbols toward an exaltation 
of the spirit. But A.E. is painter as well as poet, and, like other 
painter-poets, he has delighted to reproduce in his verse somewhat 
of the glory that appeals to the eye. 

Certain of his poems proclaim him a breaker of traditions and 
a philosopher of protest. His belief in the cyclic life of the spirit 
involves also a belief in the eternal freedom of the will: 


“The power is ours to make or mar 
Our fate as on the earliest morn. 
The Darkness and the Radiance are 
Creatures within the spirit born. 
Yet, bathed in gloom too long, we might 
Forget how we imagined light.” 


This doctrine has accentuated the points of difference between 
his creed and that of the greater number of his countrymen. Con- 
ceiving, as he does, the soul of man as part of the world-spirit, he 
cannot postulate a deity to whom the control of man’s destiny is 
intrusted; to him man is God in the degree that his soul is in har- 
mony with the spiritual life of the world, and this harmony is 
attained more frequently in suffering than in joy. Thus, for him, 
pain is not a punishment for sin, but the giver of knowledge and 
the experience encountered by the spirit in its quest for unity. 
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It is less, however, as a philosopher of protest that A.E. will be 
remembered than as the poet of the spirit, the Platonist, the be- 
liever in the dignity of the soul of man, the worshipper at the 
shrine of nature. He represents the national spirit of Ireland to 
a peculiar degree, for he is the singer of that other world of which 
this is but the shadow, that universe of dream which in Ireland, 
because of her sufferings, has dominated the minds of men to the 
exclusion of the material world of existence. His genius is su- 
premely lyric; it is of the momentary mood of nature that he sings, 
and nature he sees, objectively, in terms of color. His art, how- 
ever, is not a refuge from life, but life itself at the moment of its 
purest spirituality, the expression of a divine beauty which, with 
Plato, he feels to be the life of the soul. 

His vision and his philosophy have found substantial expression 
in his labor as a constructive agent in the upbuilding of a new rural 
society inIreland. ‘ Nature,” he has written in an illuminating essay 
on the Ideals of the New Rural Society, “has no intention of allow- 
ing her divine brood, made in the image of Deity, to dwindle away 
into a crew of little, feeble, feverish city folk. She has other and 
more grandiose futures before humanity if ancient prophecy and 
our deepest, most spiritual, intuitions have any truth in them.” He 
identified himself with the cooperative movement in agriculture, 
seeing beyond the details of organization and finance a future civili- 
zation. He occupied himself with the organization of codperative 
units in agricultural industries, fulfilling his vision by laying the 
foundations of a rural civilization and nationality upon the bed- 
rock of communal effort and communal consciousness. And he 
has been rewarded by witnessing the rise of such a society through- 
out the rural districts in Ireland, a society from which the destruc- 
tive force of competition has been eliminated, in which economic 
and social cooperation have been strong enough to resist the call of 
the cities and have developed a new culture, a new art, and a new 
social order. During the labor lockout of the Irish Transport 
Union in 1913, which centered in Dublin and caused widespread 
misery among the workers, A.E. brought his economic and social 
doctrine to bear upon the problems of labor in the cities, and, as 
he had taught the farmers to rear an economically independent 
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society founded upon codperative production, so he taught the labor 
unions to become economically independent through cooperative 
distribution. His work as an economist and social philosopher has 
been recorded in his prose writing. In the earlier years when he 
was concerned less than now with material welfare as a pathway 
to the spiritual democracy, his prose was more heavily charged with 
mysticism, more fluid in its philosophy than it is today. He wrote 
of the character of his view of life in two very beautiful essays, 
The Hero in Man and The Renewal of Youth, which possess many 
of the qualities of his verse; he wrote in The Character of Heroic 
Literature and The Dramatic Treatment of Legend a prelude to the 
contemporary literary renascence in Ireland, and he formulated a 
theory of esthetics in a series of essays dealing with the work of 
modern Irish painters and poets. Today, as editor of The Irish 
Homestead, perhaps the most illuminating of agricultural journals, 
he is concerned chiefly with the problems and culture of the new 
rural society, and the growth of cooperative living. And out of 
this phase of his work has come Cooperation and Nationality, a 
volume of economic and social doctrine in which A.E. writes of the 
new social order in the spirit of a prophet with as illuminating a 
vision as that of which he has written his poetry. 


II 


The plays of John Millington Synge mark the highest achieve- 
ment of the school of contemporary Irish dramatists fostered by the 
Abbey Theater. Synge was in Paris writing desultory literary 
criticism when he met William Butler Yeats and was by him per- 
suaded to return to Ireland and assist in the establishment of a 
national drama; he went to the Aran Islands, to the Blaskets, to 
Wicklow and to Kerry, living among the people, tramping with the 
tinkers, observing the spiritual and psychological syntheses that grew 
out of their peculiarly direct contact with primitive experience, 
and there found the material for which his nomadic life had been a 
form of unconscious preparation. There exists in his work the not 
unusual correspondence between a delicate physical organization and 
a taste for the heightened emotional activity of contest with the 
rough and turbulent elementary forces from which it is precluded. 
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In all Synge’s plays there is emphasized this aspiration to a wider 
personal experience of the more passionate moments of life; it is 
the motivating force of all choice and activity, and it is forced into 
relief with tragic intensity by the irony of circumstance that alone 
obstructs its progress. This theme of eagerness for a more im- 
passioned life is largely the reflection of Synge’s own personality ; 
but he was fortunate enough to be able to choose his dramatic ma- 
terial from among a people in whom it is a predominating charac- 
teristic, as the notebooks and essays, The Aran Islands and In 
Wicklow and Kerry, readily illustrate. He loved chiefly what was 
wild and primitive in Irish life; for the modern age of industrial- 
ism he had little sympathy; he felt that it was robbing life of the 
quality of its fine moments, and his dramatic instinct led him to 
value only the climaxes of high passion and bitter contest in an 
otherwise drab existence. Life transfigured by the imagination of 
a poet is the sole substance of his drama; he offers no solution, 
spiritual or moral, content merely with its faithful report. His 
sole personal comment lies in the ruthless irony which impregnates 
the whole of his art with the exception of Riders to the Sea, his 
earliest play, and Deirdre, his last. And in his feeling that only in 
the quest of a wider personal experience of life, intellectual, physical 
and spiritual, can the soul of man attain emotional satisfaction, 
lies whatever constructive philosophy is offered by his art. 

Synge, although he was the first dramatist to construct a power- 
ful play in the dialect of the west, was not the first writer who 
employed that dialect. It had received earlier literary usage in the 
Cuchulain of Muirthemne of Lady Gregory, and in Douglas Hyde’s 
Love Songs of Connacht; but Synge, writing of a life that, in its 
external relations, was limited to a little-known locality in a lan- 
guage equally limited, was the first to rise above the essential nar- 
rowness implied by the limitation and construct a drama of universal 
interest. He labored incessantly at the vehicle of his expression, 
adding, as he learned, to its exuberance, its fantasy, and its poetry, 
and finally he attained that perfect harmony of form and content 
that is the index to true art. 

His theories of the art of the playwright are stated in the pref- 
aces to The Tinker’s Wedding, The Playboy, and Poems and Trans- 
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lations. Primarily he reacted against the influence of Yeats and the 
theories for which that poet stood. Mysticism and an over-accen- 
tuated spirituality seemed to him to have little in common with the 
life of the Irish peasant; the poetry of legend, seeking a refuge 
from the experience of the common life, proved too remote from 
reality for one to whom the standards of an art out of relation with 
life were repellent. ‘On the stage,’ he wrote, “one must have 
reality, and one must have joy; and that is why the intellectual 
modern drama has failed and people have grown sick of the false 
joy of the musical comedy, that has been given them in place of the 
rich joy found only in what is superb and wild in reality.” He 
rebelled also against the didactic drama, the play of intellectual 
problems, and an art concerned with propaganda. ‘The drama, 
like the symphony, does not teach or prove anything.” Finally, the 
“drama is made serious by the degree in which it gives the nourish- 
ment, not very easy to define, on which our imaginations live”’; and 
chief among the qualities which furnish this nourishment of the 
imagination, Synge ranked humor. 

He believed that “in all the healthy movements of art, varia- 
tions from the ordinary types of manhood are made interesting for 
the ordinary man, and in this way only the higher arts are uni- 
versal.” His own art, indeed, is just as surely the art of the vari- 
ation as that of Shakespeare or Goethe. It would be difficult for 
a critic with a love for classification to fit Synge’s plays into any of 
the customary literary pigeon-holes. A realist he undoubtedly was 
in that he founded his art entirely upon reality of experience as he 
had observed it. On the other hand, his very cult of the variation 
made him seek the unusual; and the romantic episodes in his plays 
that are sharply delineated from the common tenor of life prove 
him equally a romanticist. It is difficult, also, to reconcile with 
that profound irony of his art the intense joy in life that is one of 
its most prominent characteristics. Delight in nature, in the physi- 
cal beauty of women, in the wild life of the roads, is joined with a 
consciousness of the brevity and of the tragedy of life. But al- 
though Synge’s view of life was preéminently tragic, his only play 
in which tragedy is the unrelieved and dominating mood, Riders to 
the Sea, is the least characteristic of his writings. Synge was a 
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theorist neither about art nor about morals, and in none of his plays 
is there to be found any expression of his personal views. For 
these views one must go to his two volumes of travel sketches and 
to his poems. The latter reveal him most completely; in them there 
is the mordant irony, the love of the grotesque, the sense of the 
incompleteness of human life, the reaction against the etiolated 
spiritual beauty cultivated by Yeats and by A.E., the abiding love 
of nature and of life that illuminate his plays. The travel note- 
books contain the earliest indications of the backgrounds of his 
plays. In their recreation of the daily life of the peasantry, in 
their clear-cut description, and even in the conversations recorded, 
they illustrate the power of reproducing concrete impressions that 
is one of the most important elements of Synge’s dramatic technique. 
The primary truth of his plays to Irish life lies in their delinea- 
tion of the conflict between reality and the ideal which is character- 
istic of the Celtic consciousness. Synge was neither the first nor 
the only playwright of the Abbey group to employ this theme; it is 
implicit in the work of Yeats, and there it assumes an autobio- 
graphic aspect; it has been satirized by Lady Gregory, and it has 
been conceived in a purely dramatic vein by many of the younger 
writers. The chief infidelity of his work to Irish life is, as M. 
Bourgeois has pointed out, his total disregard of the religious life 
of the people in a country where that phase of experience plays 
almost the greatest individual role in the daily life of the community. 
Synge’s plays have two analogues in literary manner. On the 
one hand they resemble the medieval French farces, and to a cer- 
tain degree the pungent raciness of Rabelais. On the other, they 
partake of the satire and sophisticated cynicism and irony of the 
novels of Anatole France. We know that Synge was familiar with 
this material; and it may be counted, just as the work of Pierre 
Loti has been counted, an influence upon his art. But in the final 
analysis Synge is a clearly original and not a derivative writer. 


III 


The published work of Padraic Colum is small in volume. He 
has written eleven plays, five of which he has discarded, and one of 
which has not yet been published. Of the five remaining plays, one, 
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The Desert, was published because of the identity of its plot with 
that of Edward Knoblauch’s Kismet, and is of little intrinsic value; 
three deal with contemporary peasant life in Ireland; and another 
is a dream-play. Besides these, he has published two little stories, 
a volume about Irish life entitled My Irish Year, some criticism, 
and a slim volume of verse, Wild Earth. 

It was at one time Colum’s ambition, as he confesses in the fore- 
word to Thomas Muskerry, to write a dramatic comédie humaine 
of Irish life; and in a measure he has fulfilled that ambition in his 
three plays of contemporary Ireland, The Land, The Fiddler’s 
House, and Thomas Muskerry; for in them he has portrayed three 
types, the peasant, the artist and the official. The three plays have 
a common theme; for in each case we are confronted with a prob- 
lem arising out of the life of the family, a social organization into 
which each member has put something of his spiritual capital, and 
in the effort to withdraw is confronted by another whose welfare 
demands that he shall be the victor in the conflict of will. 

As a dramatist he is less interested in character than in situa- 
tion; character, in his plays, develops strictly within the limitations 
set by the logic of the plot, and, accordingly, his plays are more 
strongly objectified than those of Synge, whose dramatic method 
was directly the reverse. For while Synge’s interest was aroused 
by people living under the influence of an unusual atmosphere, 
Colum’s has been directed to the significance of the problem under- 
lying the infinitely varied reaction of character. He too, like Synge 
and like many other dramatists of the modern school, is a regional 
playwright, writing of the Irish midlands; but whereas Synge suc- 
ceeded in compelling the interest of his audience in spite of an 
unfamiliar locale, Colum’s locale does not create the play itself, nor 
set the terms of its problem. 

Essentially he is a realist, dealing with elemental and primitive 
emotions, with the peasant’s love of the land, with youth’s revolt 
against tradition, with love of adventure and freedom of action. 
The subtle, the complex and the intricate in thought and feeling do 
not enter into the scope of his work. The only evidence in all his 
published work of an art that is delicate and fine and minute is The 
Miracle of the Corn, a little study in symbolism in which a child of 
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dreams, Aislinn, softens the heart of a dour old farmer in famine 
time, and when he has exhausted his store of corn in gifts to the 
neighbors, opens the binns to find them miraculously refilled. In 
this one play Colum’s art as a playwright is so exquisite in the em- 
bodiment of its conception that the dual illusion of actuality and 
dream is perfectly sustained, leaving the reader in doubt as to whether 
the child Aislinn is a child of reality or the physical expression of 
the desires of Sheila and her husband. 

The quality of his poetry is best communicated by quoting The 
Plougher, the poem by which he is best known. 


“Sunset and silence! A man: around him earth savage, 
earth broken; 
Beside him two horses—a plough! 


“Earth savage, earth broken, the brutes, the dawn-man 
there in the sunset, 
And the Plough that is twin to the Sword, that is 
founder of cities! 


“Brute-tamer, plough-maker, earth-breaker! 
Can’st hear? There are ages between us. 
Is it praying you are as you stand there alone 
in the sunset? 


“Surely our sky-born gods can be naught to you, 
earth-child and earth-master? 
Surely your thoughts are of Pan, or of Wotan or 
of Dana? 


“Yet, why give thought to the gods? Has Pan 
led your brutes where they stumble? 
Has Dana numbed pain of the child-bed, or Wotan put 
hands to your plough? 


“ What matter your foolish reply? O man, standing 
lone and bowed earthward, 
Your task is a day near its close. Give thanks to the 
night-giving God. 
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“ Slowly the darkness falls, the broken lands blend 
with the savage; 
The brute-tamer stands by the brutes, a head’s breadth 
only above them. 


“A head’s breadth? Ay, but therein is hell’s depth, 
and the height up to heaven, 
And the thrones of the gods and their halls, their 
chariots, purples and splendours.” 


In his poems, for all their hardness and objectivity, for all their 
revolt against the bequeathed tradition that involves an eternal 
acceptance of hardship, of squalor, physical and spiritual, of de- 
spair, the dominant note is one of courage to assume the adventure 
of life, and of joy in its beauty. He is just as surely the poet of 
the future as Yeats is the poet of the past, and Stephens the poet 
of the present in Ireland. 


IV 


The fundamental point of view that underlies the approach to 
life of James Stephens consists in regarding everything that forms 
a part of human experience as a part of reality. Understanding 
of life is achieved only in the degree that it is experienced; the sole 
Open sesame to existence lies in keenness of perception and sensi- 
tiveness of intuition. 

Society he sees as a highly sophisticated organization, largely 
based upon settled convictions, time-savers in thinking, the purpose 
of which is the definition and limitation of the rights of the indi- 
vidual. The conduct of life, for him, is a product of the interpre- 
tation of experience by the individual; conviction is a confession 
of a limited perspective, and since life appears to have the charac- 
teristics of a flux, it becomes an inadequate psychological reflection 
upon life itself. It is in his conception of the meaning of the words 
“truth,” “right” and “wrong” that James Stephens allies himself 
most closely to the pragmatists. Truth for him, as for William 
James, is the good in the way of belief, the conquered factors of 
experience; a conception is good if it entails intellectually and spir- 
itually a practically useful result. The factors which have eluded 
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conquest are called either bad or false; wrong is a quality to be 
predicated of the unsolved problems of experience. The prag- 
matic test of truth applied to spiritual conceptions illustrates the 
fact that humanity is constantly making more God, just as it is con- 
stantly making more truth. And James Stephens applies the doc- 
trine of verifiability through experience to the material of his art, 
and brings down to earth the gods as they live now, leaving un- 
realized, as philosophically he must, the unity of the future. 

The author of Euphues was the first of English writers to bring 
the novel indoors. The essential contribution of James Stephens 
to the course of modern fiction lies in the fact that, unlike Lyly, he 
has ttaken the novel from the narrow confines of the house and 
again brought it into the open air. In the degree that his interest 
is limited to the uncharted corners of experience he is a romanticist ; 
but the romantic, for him, is always identified with the natural and 
the real, for he has disengaged the modern mind from the tram- 
mels imposed by civilization, and given it birth in a more natural 
form of life. Romance he finds in what, to nature, would have 
been the commonplace, had not society intervened and, by making 
nature unnatural, made natural life romantic in its splendid isola- 
tion. The people of his novels, although they possess the modern 
mind, live in an amoral world and deal directly with experience. 

“Humor,” says the angel Finaun in The Demigods, “is the 
health of the mind.” Our interpretation of life must be dynamic, 
that we may keep pace with life itself. Humor, therefore, consists 
in preserving an open-minded attitude, and in the denial of com- 
pleted and unchangeable conviction. Humor, viewing the human 
will baffled by a wall of circumstance that it can neither penetrate 
nor evade, views tthe situation not as tragedy, but as irony, and this, 
in the work of James Stephens, is the attitude of the gods. 

“ Literature,” he has said in a recent essay, “is something more 
than art; it is the expression of a philosophy in art, and it is at 
once the portrayal of an individual and a racial psychology. A 
writer is not one who portrays life; he is one who digests life, and 
every book of his isa lecture on the state of his mental health.” The 
quality most commonly ascribed to the art of James Stephens is 
that of imagination, and this will illustrate that the basis of his art 
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lies in a close scrutiny of experience. The language of imagination 
is that of a mind sensitive to the varied impressions that life regis- 
ters upon the individual consciousness; expression, far from being 
a product of remoteness from life, is enriched only in so far as it 
depends upon experience, for introspection alone will produce but 
an arid vocabulary. The artist, therefore, can find his imagination 
only in training his observation; for immediate experience is the 
foundation of all art. It is precisely this that James Stephens has 
done; The Crock of Gold, The Demigods, Here Are Ladies, and 
Mary, Mary, are the fruit of many a long tramp throughout the 
whole of Ireland in the earlier lean years before his discovery by 
OTs. 

His chief, and perhaps his only, interest is humanity. He can 
be gentle, protesting, vigorous, and in full rebellion against modern 
life, in both his novels and lhis verse; but his work is leavened al- 
ways by a rich humor that is new to literature. His two volumes 
of verse, Insurrections and The Hill of Vision, are powerful and 
grim with the facts of life, seeking no refuge in a world of heroic 
legend or ideality. Akin to them is Here Are Ladies, which con- 
tains some exceptionally ironic studies of character. Mary, Mary 
is the first volume of Dublin life today that has been written; it is 
also a remarkably tender picture of the unfolding of a girl’s mind. 
The Crock of Gold, however, is the best piece of imaginative writ- 
ing that has been done in English letters for many years. It is so 
varied in temper, so merry and sane in its fundamental contentions, 
so whimsical and so baffling in its spirit, that comment is almost 
impossible. And its vein is continued in The Demigods. 

Lioyp R. Morris 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY 


HE progress of medical science during the past decade has es- 
tablished unmistakably the importance of safeguarding the 
health of the mouth. That port of entry to the human body con- 
trols the nature of its life-sustaining nutriment, much as a quaran- 
tine officer protects a city by preventing the entrance of disease. 
Upon the proper functioning, therefore, of this mixing chamber, the 
health of the body depends; and the ability to function is dependent 
upon the sustained normality of its equipment of teeth, salivary 
glands, bony and soft tissues. 

By the nature of this cavity, however, its significance is not 
measured wholly by the fulfilment of its duty. Like the roadstead 
before a city, it is open to all comers. The least desirable bacterium 
finds herein a safe harborage; there is no more cosmopolitan com- 
munity in the bacterial world than this moist, warm retreat. Food 
lies in abundance in every dental embrasure and gingival trough. 
Fortunately Nature surrounds these invaders by tissues so rich in 
blood supply that successful quarantine is maintained so long as 
bodily health permits. But bodily health is always precarious, and 
this wall of defense is weakened sooner or later. The infection and 
destruction of gum tissues, the dissolution of enamel and invasion 
of dentin, leading to death of the tooth pulp, are processes more 
or less actively progressing in the average human mouth. These 
processes leading to death of tissue and to pus production accelerate 
a cycle of evils in the nature of direct systemic poisoning and 
through the establishment, by the blood stream, of secondary foci in 
distant organs. 

Therefore the health of the body is dependent to a large extent 
upon oral health, and a diseased mouth is not only a menace indi- 
rectly through its impaired functioning, but positively and directly 
by abundant infections. The public health is to this extent in the 
hands of the medical specialist whose care is the teeth, and the 
dentist of the future must be a man of such capacity and skill as to 
be worthy of the trust which is placed in him. This should bring 
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clearly to our minds the absolute importance of efficient dental 
education. 

The first dental college in the world was established in Baltimore 
in 1839. It was of necessity a private institution because the med- 
ical men of that day held the opinion that dentistry was not proper 
to medicine, that it was a mechanic art wholly, demanding only the 
skill of an artisan. For many years following that time the dental 
schools which came slowly into existence were for the same reason 
unaffiliated with medical schools or universities. In 1876 twelve 
schools had been established in the United States; in the year 1915 
fifty schools graduated 2388 students. 

The following* is an approximate classification of these schools: 


Privately owned. Schools’ =... cacks cess clees ce leclmeciciccrs eset 21 
Affiliated with or owned by medical schools .................+...... 3 
Atniliated awithistiniviensitlesess crteras solaar eisai etoile eerciioe cies ee tea 2 
Oreanicspants on sectaniansinstitution Sune seis cect seine ieee II 
Organic) partsvoL standardsuniversities ..-cseeceeceaos en ee rereae 12 

TOtal rac ae co ote ett uier reise cist eCaretelsatetc ote oot tee micterste ite ietenits Cremeans 50 


At the present time dental schools are maintained and controlled 
by the state universities of Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Ohio, by Harvard, Northwestern, Vanderbilt, and ‘Washington 
Universities, and by the Universities of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, 
and Southern California. 

From 1840 to 1890 the dental course consisted of two years of 
five months each. In this brief period of tuition the fundamental 
subjects of medical science received only the most casual attention, 
for the bulk of the time was devoted to training the student in the 
technical procedures of dental practice. From 1891 to the present 
day the course has been three years of about six months each. 
About a year ago the Association of University Schools voted to 
require a four-year course, beginning in the autumn of 1917. In 
the schools maintaining this standard, the dental course has been 
placed substantially on a par with the medical course. 

The evolution of dental science and of dental education during 
the past seventy-five years indicates clearly enough the ideal status 


*H. E. Friesell, “Some Problems of Dental Education, and How They are 
Being Solved,” Journal of the Allied Dental Societies, Vol. XI, 1916, p. 222. 
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of the modern dental school. It should be such as to develop in the 
most cordial and intimate way that organic relationship which exists 
between dental science and general medicine. This is possible in 
the best sense only in the university school, closely associated with 
the medical school of that university. The dental graduate should 
be a medical man, in spirit and fact, to the limit of his powers con- 
sistent with a grasp of the highly developed special knowledge now 
required to make him a competent practitioner. This proviso is a 
very important one, for in no other specialty in medicine must the 
practitioner possess such widely diversified qualifications. He can- 
not know too much of all that makes the physician; but he must be 
an expert in mechanics, an intelligent chemist, a clever engineer, and 
last, but by no means least, an artist in the best sense of the word. 
Above all, he must possess a high degree of digital skill which can 
be acquired only by years of continuous training. When we place 
these requirements beside the standard medical course of today—the 
most overworked and exacting of professional courses, which may 
have to be expanded to five years but which now includes almost no 
subject peculiar to dentistry, it is obvious that the best dental cur- 
riculum cannot be identical with the medical. The object in view 
is to graduate dentists. Therefore the dental school should be an 
entity by itself, with its own faculty and teaching organization, but 
in close affiliation with the medical. 

‘The natural site for a great dental school is in a great city; but 
until lately, in our greatest city, there has been no university dental 
school. This anomaly is most striking, for the unrivalled oppor- 
tunity has been apparent. New York City should have a school of 
dental science commensurate with its vast educational facilities. It 
is gratifying indeed that Columbia University has taken the first 
steps towards founding such an institution. 

The Trustees and Faculty of Medicine of Columbia University 
by formal action have recorded their approval of the establishment 
of a dental school, contingent upon obtaining sufficient funds for its 
maintenance. No better time than the present could be chosen for 
this undertaking. The new medical center* planned by Columbia 

* See “ The Development of the Medical Center in Columbia University,” by 
Dean Samuel W. Lambert, Columbia University Quarterly, XVIII, December, 
IQIS, Dp. I. 
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and the Presbyterian Hospital is moving towards realization as 
rapidly as the immensity of the project will permit. When founded 
it should be the greatest medical institution in the western hemi- 
sphere, and the dental school will be a part of the fundamental plan. 
With an abundance of clinical material, arrangements for bedside 
instruction in hospital wards and the most complete laboratory 
facilities available, much should be made possible which will advance 
the scientific equipment of the dental graduate. 

But the dental school must provide its own funds, and for this 
purpose will be needed the income of $1,000,000, or about $50,000 
annually. While this cannot be obtained on short notice, it is con- 
fidently hoped that a project bearing so directly upon public welfare 
will receive the sympathetic support of our citizens of financial 
power. Meanwhile it is very important that a start be made in 
temporary quarters, in the near future, in order that a teaching 
staff may be organized, an administrative policy planned and tested, 
and such equipment assembled as will serve the purposes of a small 
number of students. A prospectus outlining these immediate needs 
has been issued by Columbia, and a financial campaign is now in 
progress.* By the time the larger plan, as part of the new medical 
establishment, has become possible, a working nucleus for the dental 
school will exist, in actual operation. 

Two factors of great value to the new school have existed for 
several years. In 1909 Professor William J. Gies, of the Depart- 
ment of Biochemistry, initiated under the auspices of the First Dis- 
trict Dental Society of the State of New York a series of investiga- 
tions of possible causes of dental caries; and in 1910, for the Dental 
Society of the State of New York, another line of researches into 
the same general problem. This combined program has been prose- 
cuted strenuously by Professor Gies and his collaborators, with the 
aid of the splendid laboratory facilities afforded by Columbia, and 

* Dr. H. S. Dunning announces that Mr. James N. Jarvie of New York has 
given $100,000 through his brother, Dr. William Jarvie, of the Dental School 
committee. Kept intact as the Jarvie Fund, this is destined for the Jarvie Infirm- 
ary in the permanent building, the interest being available meantime for current 
expenses. This important contribution is the more gratifying because it comes 
through a practitioner eminent for fifty years and for twenty-three years a mem- 


ber of the board of New York State dental examiners. The generosity of Mr. 
James N. Jarvie will make possible the contemplated beginning on Sep. 27. Ep. 
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the result has been an output of original work* which is probably 
unique in the history of dental science. It seems fair to say that no 
other investigator of that universal disease, the decay of the teeth, 
has laid the foundations of his work with greater care in respect of 
scientific accuracy of each detail. The almost infinite complexity 
of this problem requires the following up of a great number of 
possible clues, each involving months or years of carefully made 
observations. The advanced students have done much of the 
routine work, and the head of their department has devised and 
directed and coordinated these elaborate studies. After seven years 
the ground has been cleared and the beginning made, but the great 
work is still in prospect. Hence a Department of Dental Scientific 
Research of the first order is already established, wherein the dental 
student may receive the most thorough training in biochemistry and 
special pathology. 

The Dental Department of the Vanderbilt Clinic, under the 
direction of Dr. H. S. Dunning, has developed a dispensary in which 
are treated daily all diseases proper to the mouth and teeth. About 
fifty patients a day are now being cared for by the Infirmary Staff, 
whose work includes oral surgery, operative and prosthetic dentistry, 
roentgenography, orthodontia, and the treatment of pyorrhea. The 
supply of clinical material is steadily increasing as the service is 
becoming better known. Thus the necessary college infirmary is 
making excellent progress. 

In regard to what should constitute the best dental curriculum, 
any outline at this time must be tentative, for the four-year course 
has not yet been tried out in any dental school. It must be more or 
less experimental for several years. But in a general way the fresh- 
man and sophomore years should be identical with the medical. 
While the dental student, however, should associate intimately with 
the medical, and both should attend the same classes during the first 
two years in such subjects as anatomy, biochemistry, bacteriology, 
physiology, embryology, histology, pathology and pharmacology, it 
is important that the dental student should decide at the outset that 
he intends to practise dentistry. Certain minor subjects of the 
medical curriculum for those years may be set aside to allow for 


* See files of The Journal of the Allied Dental Societies, 1910-16; and of 
Dental Cosmos, 1910-16, for complete reports of these findings. 
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elementary technical procedures at the laboratory bench, in opera- 
tive and prosthetic dentistry. It must be remembered that the 
three-year dental course prescribed heretofore in all colleges has 
been deficient in time allowed not only for the basic subjects of 
medicine, but also for digital training in the many requirements 
special to dentistry. With these two great needs clearly in view, 
the compromise should begin at the beginning. During the junior 
and senior years the emphasis should be thrown increasingly on 
the dental side; and the second half of the final year should be 
devoted to advanced subjects in oral surgery, operative and 
prosthetic dentistry. ; 

The Medical and Dental Committees, comprising the Dean and 
three members of the Faculty of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, the Director of the Dental Department of the Vanderbilt 
Clinic, and fifteen dental practitioners of New York City, have 
arranged a tentative schedule for this four-year dental course. It 
would seem rather premature to outline the details at this time; but 
it should be stated that the number of working hours per week for 
each year is identical with that of the medical schedule, thus secur- 
ing exact equality of the two courses in academic credit. 

Educational standards, in common with all other vital things, 
must evolve and progress. Institutions of learning grow from small 
beginnings; they do not step forth in a day, armed at all points. 
The early medical school and the early medical journal were pro- 
prietary enterprises, and medicine owes its nurture in those days to 
men who devoted their lives in hard and unthanked labor to the ad- 
vancement of their chosen science. But these proprietors were 
under the necessity of earning livelihoods, and commercial motives 
were inevitably intermixed with the best professional instincts. The 
advancement of standards, educational and ethical, was limited nec- 
essarily by this primary self interest. The great medical school of 
today could never earn its living; it spends several times the amount 
of the tuition fee of a student in giving him his required training. 
The maintenance of such standards by the proprietary institution is 
obviously impossible. And the medical profession, however it may 
be indebted to the old regime, now demands the standards of today. 
Similarly in its literature, the commercial bias underlying the pro- 
prietary journal is being tolerated less and less. 
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The field of dentistry is a new one. The history of dental edu- 
cation may be found in the last three generations, and it is to be 
expected that great imperfections still exist, not only in methods of 
teaching but in the state of our knowledge. We are still dependent 
upon many private dental colleges, and we should record our grati- 
tude to those sturdy pioneers who gave the best the times allowed. 
But our broadening realization of the future of dental science, of the 
rapidly developing opportunities and responsibilities of the prac- 
titioner in maintaining the health of the human body, is leading to 
an insistent demand for better things. The dentist of the future 
must be a medical man in a sense which has not obtained before. 
His field is to be, not the mouth, but the human body from that 
special viewpoint. He must be a broadly cultivated man, with a 
university training which shall insure that he.continue a student 
through life. 

Witiiam B. DUNNING 


THE NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN AND COLUM\— 
BIA: UNIVERSIFY 


HE New York Botanical Garden occupies nearly 400 acres of 
the northern part of Bronx Park, extending from Pelham 
Avenue north to the southern end of the Bronx River Parkway at 
Williamsbridge, appropriated for its use by the City of New York, 
as authorized by acts of the state legislature which constitute the 
Charter of the institution.* The grounds are open to the public at 
all times, and the buildings are open every day without charge. The 
first appropriation of land, 250 acres, was made by the City in 1895; 
the second appropriation of nearly 150 acres, in 1915. 

The reservation is diversified in topography; the Bronx River 
runs through it from north to south, a quiet stream through meadows 
in the northern part south of Williamsbridge, passing into a narrow 
wooded valley, forming a cascade below, then plunging in a series 
of rapids through a picturesque rocky gorge, and passing into 
quiet lake-like waters toward the southern end of the tract near 
Pelham Avenue. West of the Bronx River, coming from north to 
south, the visitor passes first through river meadows, followed by 
areas of river woods and a nearly level plain on an ancient gravel 
terrace, on which the Fruticetum, or collection of shrubs, is estab- 
lished. Passing a chain of three lakes, two of thein used as water 
gardens, he enters the famous Hemlock Forest, west of which the 
Museum Building and great greenhouses are situated on undulating 
land, partly occupied by the plantations of conifers (Pinetum) ; and 
southward he finds several valleys separated by rocky ridges, one of 
these valleys being occupied by the grouped herbaceous plantation. 
Flower gardens are massed about the greenhouses and along the 
border screens. 

East of the Bronx River, the deciduous Arboretum is established 
on hilly and undulating ground nearly the whole length of the reser- 
vation, surrounding another large range of public greenhouses lo- 

* Laws of New York, Chapter 285, 1891; Chapter 103, 1894; Chapter 717, 
1896; and Chapter 473, 1914. 
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cated near the Bronx Boulevard, which ‘bounds the reservation to the 
east, south of which are located propagating and experimental green- 
houses, nurseries, and experimental grounds. Further south, on the 
high eastern bank of the Bronx River, is situated the stone Mansion 
built by the Lorillard family in 1856, the propagating greenhouses 
of the Park Department, the new Rose Garden now under construc- 
tion, and a long lake picturesquely situated between rocky wooded 
hills. There are large areas of natural deciduous forest on both 
sides of the river, a driveway system about five miles in length has 
been constructed, and there are over fifteen miles of broad paths and 
trails already built. 

The agreement between The New York Botanical Garden and 
The Trustees of Columbia University, for codperative educational 
facilities, was made during the early history of the institution, as 
follows: 


“This agreement, made at the City of New York, this eighth 
day of January, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-six, between 
The New York Botanical Garden, party of the first part, and The 
_ Trustees of Columbia College in the City of New York, party of 

the second party, 

“ Witnesseth, That The Trustees of Columbia College have 
agreed and by these presents do agree to deposit the Herbarium and 
Botanical Library belonging to the College (except such minor part 
thereof as it shall deem necessary for undergraduate instruction at 
the College) with The New York Botanical Garden, at the request 
and for the use of said Garden, upon the considerations and for the 
purposes and subject to the conditions following : 

“1. That the officers and students of Columbia College may 
freely consult and use the same as heretofore, as well as the Library 
and Herbarium collected by the Garden, and that both the Library 
and Herbarium of the College shall be kept satisfactorily insured 
by the Garden. 

“2. That Columbia College, either alone or in cooperation with 
other institutions, may conduct university courses at the Garden for 
graduate or advanced students in botany and kindred subjects, which 
shall be free to their own students, and, as the authorities of the 
Garden may prescribe, to students at the Garden or from other insti- 
tutions; that the reasonable use of the laboratories and floral mate- 
rial from the Garden needed for study shall also be available to such 
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officers and students without charge, subject to any necessary regu- 
lations by the authorities of the Garden. 

“2. That all courses of instruction given at the Garden shall 
likewise be open to the officers and students of Columbia College 
without charge; and so far as reasonably practicable, botanical ma- 
terial needful for study shall be supplied to Columbia College for 
undergraduate work, as well as to other colleges, the public schools 
and other public educational institutions, subject to the regulations 
of the Garden authorities. 

“4, That students studying at the Garden who are not matricu- 
lated students of Columbia College or of any other college, may be 
admitted without charge, on the request of the authorities of the 
Garden, to such courses at Columbia as said authorities may recom- 
mend and the College approve. 

“5. That the Columbia Library and Herbarium and all acces- 
sions thereto made by the College or in its behalf, while on deposit 
at the Garden shall be kept distinguishable from the Library and 
Herbarium of the Garden, by such means as shall be approved by 
the College, so as to be easily separable in case of removal. 

“6. That Columbia College reserves the right to retain or to 
recall at any time so much of its Herbarium and Botanical Library 
as it may deem necessary for use in undergraduate instruction. 

“7, That either party may terminate this arrangement on one 
year’s notice to the other.” 


Pursuant to this agreement, the herbarium collected by Dr. 
Thomas Morong, the property of Barnard College, was also de- 
posited with the Garden. 


“COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
IN THE City oF NEw York 
President’s Room 
December 11th, 1900. 
My dear Dr. Britton: 

Referring to your letter of November 24th, I am now author- 
ized, both by the Trustees of Columbia University and by the Trus- 
tees of Barnard College, to transfer the Morong Herbarium of Bar- 
nard College to the Botanical Garden, as a part of the Herbarium 
of Columbia University, covered by the memorandum adopted by the 
Managers of the Garden March 29th, 1899, and by the Trustees of 
the University May Ist, 1899. I have notified the Acting Dean of 
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Barnard College, Professor James H. Robinson, to this effect. 
Please arrange with him for the actual transfer of the Herbarium. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) Seto Low, 
President. 
Dr. NATHANIEL L. Britton, 
Director-in-Chief of the 
New York Botanical Garden.” 


Subsequent to the adoption of the foregoing agreement, there 
was an interesting discussion relative to the most useful location of 
the University’s collection of fossil plants forming part of the geo- 
logical museum brought together by Professor Newberry. Since 
this resulted in the conclusion that the science of palaeobotany was 
more intimately connected with botany than with geology, the fol- 
lowing supplementary agreement was adopted: 


Agreement of The New York Botanical Garden with The Trus- 
tees of Columbia College supplementary to the agreement between 
said two corporations dated January eighth, 1896, and to the memo- 
randum based on said agreement adopted by The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden March 2oth, 1899, and by The Trustees of Columbia 
College May Ist, 1899. 

The Trustees of Columbia College do hereby further agree to 
deposit with The New York Botanical Garden the palaeobotanical 
portion of the Geological Museum of the College, together with its 
cases, and the palaeobotanical portion of the University Library 
(except such minor part of the specimens and books as they shall 
deem necessary for undergraduate instruction at the College) for the 
purposes and upon the conditions set forth in the above-mentioned 
Agreement and Memorandum, provided: 

That the New York Botanical Garden agrees to remove said 
specimens and books from the College to the Museum Building of 
the Garden at the expense of the Garden and to keep them insured 
to the extent of $3,000 on the specimens and $850 on the books; 
the receipt of the Director-in-Chief of the Garden to Columbia Col- 
lege to mention 8,000 specimens of fossil plants and 200 volumes 
and 300 pamphlets of palaeobotanical books, such specimens and 
books to be described in sufficient detail to identify the same; the 
palaeobotanical specimens thus deposited by the College to be dis- 
tinguished from palaeobotanical specimens the property of the Gar- 
den by a characteristic label or painted symbol and said books to be 
distinguished by the book plate and stamp; the Professor of Geol- 
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ogy in Columbia College and the Director-in-Chief of the Garden to 

‘be given authority to reject or destroy such specimens of the fossil 
plants as in their judgment are of no scientific value; said specimens 
and books to be regarded as supplementary to the Herbarium and 
Botanical Library of the College already deposited at the Garden in 
accordance with said agreement and subject to all the provisions of 
the agreement and to those of the memorandum based on said 
agreement. Dated, New York, May 3, 1901. 


The Act of Incorporation of the Garden provides: 


Sec. 4. The affairs of the said corporation shall be managed and 
controlled by a Board of Managers as follows: The President of 
Columbia College, the professors of botany, of geology and of chem- 
istry therein, the President of the Torrey Botanical Club, and the 
President of the Board of Education of the City of New York, and 
their successors in office, shall be ex-officio members of said corpora- 
tion and of the Board of Managers, and shall be known as the Sci- 
entific Directors; they shall have the management and control of the 
scientific and educational departments of said corporation and the 
appointment of the Director-in-Chief of said institution, who shall 
appoint his first assistant and the chief gardener, and be responsible 
for the general scientific conduct of the institution. All other busi- 
ness and affairs of the corporation, including its financial manage- 
ment, shall be under the control of the whole Board of Managers, 
which shall consist of the Scientific Directors, as herein provided, 
and of the Mayor of the City of New York, the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the Department of Public Parks, and 
at least nine other managers to be elected by the members of the 
corporation. The first election shall be by ballot, and held on a 
written notice of ten days, addressed by mail to each of the above- 
named incorporators, stating the time and place of election, and 
signed by at least five incorporators. Three of the managers so 
elected shall hold office for one year, three for two years, and three 
for three years. The term of officers of the managers elected after 
the first election, save those elected to fill vacancies in unexpired 
terms, shall be three years; and three managers and such others as 
may be needed to fill vacancies in unexpired terms shall be elected 
aniuually, pursuant to the by-laws of the corporation. The number 
of elective managers may be increased by vote of the corporation, 
whose terms and election shall be as above provided; and members 
may from time to time be added to the Scientific Directors by a 
majority vote of the Scientific Directors, approved by a majority 
vote of the whole Board of Managers. 
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It will be seen that these charter provisions place the educa- 
tional and scientific policies of the institution under suggestion from 
the University through its representation among the Scientific 
Directors. 

During the twenty years through which the agreement has been 
operative, without modification, special facilities for investigation 
have been provided by the Garden for about 200 advanced students 
of the University. The number of undergraduate students which 
have profited by it in one way or another is very much larger. 
Many of these students are now occupying teaching or research 
positions in universities, colleges, museums, gardens, and agricul- 
tural experiment stations. A few registered Garden students have 
been given University privileges. 

The University’s herbarium and palaeobotanical collection de- 
posited with the Garden have been conserved without expense to 
the University; they have been materially augmented and much 
more completely and accurately classified and labeled than when 
they were received, and thus have ‘been much increased in scientific 
and educational value. No considerable portions of them have 
been withdrawn by the University. They have been of great value 
in the upbuilding of the scientific and educational work of the Gar- 
den, and have been studied by very many more people than could 
have used them if they had been retained at the University. 

The botanical library of the University has been similarly con- 
served and considerably increased ; portions of it have been returned 
to the University from time to time when required by the Depart- 
ment of Botany. It formed a valuable nucleus for the accumula- 
tion of a great botanical library, the realization of which is now 
confidently anticipated. It is consulted by students from all over 
the country. 

Land within the Garden reservation has been made available for 
experimental culture work on plants by the Departments of Botany 
and of Agriculture of the University, and similar arrangements are 
now in contemplation for the College of Pharmacy. 

The administrative officers and curators of the Garden direct 
and supervise the work of some students, the staffs of the Univer- 
sity Departments of Botany and Agriculture direct that of others; 
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the Director of the Laboratories has supervision over all students 
using laboratory facilities. Practically the entire field of botanical 
investigation is covered through this cooperation; it could be more 
intensively covered if the staffs of the two corporations were larger, 
and this further development of educational efficiency is looked for- 
ward to with great interest. The Director-in-Chief of the Garden 
is, by resolution of the Trustees of the University adopted January 
8th, 1908, ex-officio a member of the Faculty of Pure Science, with 
the rank of Professor, authorization for him to accept such appoint- 
ment having been granted him by the Board of Managers of the 
Garden December 14th, 1907. The present incumbent of the office 
served as Professor of Botany in the University from July rst, 
1891, to July 1st, 1896; from 1896 to 1908 he was ranked as an 
emeritus professor; during this whole period of professorial re- 
lationship he has directed the work of research students. 

Since receiving from the City in 1895 the use of land in Bronx 
Park, the development of the institution has been rapid and con- 
tinuous. Appropriations of money by the City aggregating over 
$1,250,000 have been expended in the construction of buildings, 
driveways, paths, fences, and water supply, and in grading and 
drainage; and the City makes annual appropriations for the main- 
tenance of grounds, buildings, and collections. Living plants, books, 
and specimens, in value exceeding $500,000, have been brought 
together by the Board of Managers, who have also expended large 
sums in development and maintenance. Living plants of more than 
14,000 kinds are now growing in the grounds and greenhouses. 
The library contains over 28,000 bound volumes; the museums con- 
tain over 20,000 specimens; and the herbarium consists of about 
1,500,000 specimens. The collections have been built up by pur- 
chase, by exchanges with other institutions, and by the botanical 
exploration of little-known regions, over 100 trips and expeditions 
having been carried out. The publications of the Garden comprise 
eight volumes of its Bulletin, seventeen volumes of its Journal, 
eight volumes of Contributions, five volumes of Memoirs, eight 
volumes of Mycologia, twenty-eight parts of North American Flora, 
and the new journal Addisonia, now in its first volume. The per- 
manent funds of the corporation, to which the Trustees of Colum- 
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bia College originally contributed $25,000, now aggregate $550,- 
000, made up of gifts, bequests, and Life Membership and Fellow- 
ship fees; it is desired by the Board of Managers that this endow- 
ment shall reach at least $2,000,000. 

All student fees received by the Garden are credited to the 
capital of a fund called the “Students Research Fund,” from the 
income of which grants are made to aid the investigations of stu- 
dents; those from Columbia University participate with others in 
the privileges of this fund, which slowly increases. 

N. L. BrirTon 


THE THEATRE IN THE SIDE STREET, 


T the outset it should be explained that, for purposes of the 
subject, everything is side street which is not Broadway. 
Geographically, this last-named most famous of American avenues 
runs diagonally from the Battery to the upper confines of Manhat- 
tan, thence through Yonkers to Albany, and, for aught I know, to 
the North Pole; but histrionically it centres in Times Square and 
radiates for a brief block east or west into certain main-travelled 
roads, Thirty-ninth Street, for instance, and Forty-second, Forty- 
fourth and Forty-eighth, all of them thoroughfares amply furnished 
with theatres whose managers believe them the sum total of the 
dramatic “map.” These houses, to match the glittering lights, the 
gilded hotels and restaurants, the cabarets, that surround them, 
cater more to the delights of the senses and less to that inner 
reason which is supposedly the guide of all our being. For the 
young and inexperienced, for the rich Westerner and his family, 
to know this “great white way” is to be rich in the world’s lore; 
they revel in its jargon, its code of morality, its tone. Thus, in a 
manner, it is the Paris of America, and, as was once said of Boston, 
is not so much a locality as a state of mind. 

Perhaps Mr. George M. Cohan might be considered the guardian 
spirit of this mood or place. To judge from his printed or his 
acted words, admission to the inner circle here is heaven; a con- 
dition of being “on the road” (physically, mentally or spiritually), 
the opposite. In fact, to him and his followers, “ Broadway ”’ is the 
only reality in life; just as, from another point of view, it is a land 
of sheer romance, a figment of the brain. It is snuffed out in the 
“wee” hours, when the myriads of lights are turned off, and then 
becomes the strangest, the most unreal thing in the world. By day 
it is transmuted into a mere aggregation of vulgarities; but by 
night, again, its glare lures the adventurous from every corner of 
the country. What it can never understand, however, is that there 
are countless thousands of honest voters who were born in New 
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York and have ‘lived here always, who are quite ignorant of the 
“Broadway” of the actor; that, too, regardless of the fact that 
they occasionally visit the opera and the theatres within its very 
purlieus. The real-unreal kingdom is like a character in a story 
of the late Henry James; when his admirers left the scene, the 
character ceased to exist. Let us end by defining the siren-region 
under discussion as a small isle of magic entirely surrounded by 
American common-sense. 

Of course the plays that succeed in such a demesne must be 
capable of appealing to the good-natured, not too intellectual or 
imaginative visitors that swarm nightly into its theatres. This is 
not to say that good pieces fail—on the contrary; but amusement 
or, at most, mental exhilaration is all that is required of the offering. 
Things must go with a “bang,” and have the “punch”; in other 
words, there must be dramatic life-blood in the production. Yet 
exquisite fantasies like the “Poor Little Rich Girl” or delicate 
comedies like the “ Boomerang” are thankfully received by a public 
that devours “ Within the Law” or “ Very Good, Eddie.” So long 
as the confection has distinguishing merit of its own—always pro- 
vided it be dramatic—it is safe with the easy, kindly denizens of 
“Broadway.” What they will not endure, usually, is bald propa- 
ganda; they did not go out “for to seek”’ a sermon in the guise of 
a play, and very rightly and very sensibly they decline to accept it. 

Now it is for this very purpose that the theatre in the side street 
exists; its appeal is to those who wish to analyse or brood over their 
pleasures. Hence it draws off suspiciously from the way called 
broad. But somewhat as we have seen of its opposing force, the 
side street for its part is recognized, not by its location, but by its 
intention or execution. Last season, as I know from personal ex- 
perience, the theatres with a purpose were placed in relation to each 
other very much as might be the ends of the sticks of a kite-frame. 
These sticks, laid down metaphorically on the map of the city, 
would reach north and south, respectively, to the City College 
Stadium at One Hundred and Thirty-eighth Street, and the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse in Grand Street; if we might be allowed double 
cross-bars to our machine, the upper or northern one would extend 
from the Century Theatre at Sixty-second Street and Central Park 
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West, to the Bandbox in East Fifty-seventh Street; the lower, or 
southern crossing would begin at Mr. Charles Edison’s Thimble 
Theatre, at 10 Fifth Avenue, and tilt up toward the Garden Theatre 
in Madison Square. This is so irregular a kite that I can only hope 
it will obligingly take in Miss Grace George’s Playhouse in F orty- 
eighth Street; otherwise I fear it will never get into the air at all, 
but just droop to earth by its own sheer unwieldiness. At any rate, 
whether it fly or not, it will indicate how far from the theatrical 
centre side-path enterprises may go. They shoot off at a tangent 
at the mere suggestion of commercial drama. But, like the Cinder- 
ellas that they are, they live on in the ashes of their hope, still be- 
lieving that somehow they may regenerate ‘‘ Broadway” and be- 
come the brightest flowers in that enticing garden. For the remote 
theatre always expects to move to somewhere near Times Square, 
even though, up to the present, it has generally been forced to 
content itself with an occasional afternoon tea there, in the shape 
of a matinée “patronessed” by serious thinkers, or an invitation 
Sunday evening under the auspices of a drama association. Many 
hold their breath when thus some determined band breaks into the 
realm of common delights, but within a few days things are going 
on much as before. The onslaught of the side street on the main 
thoroughfare is, however, one of the most interesting of recent 
theatrical phenomena, and a study of the manoeuvres is not out of 
place at the close of a season which has manifested more of this 
activity than has any other within my recollection. 

Into this region of the outer theatres I decided last autumn to 
penetrate with determination, assiduity and perseverance. I had 
been reading many works of the advanced guard on everything 
connected with the theatre; men of various minds and various 
equipment had been allowed to pour into my receptive ear all the 
new theories so hostile to the old in which I had been blindly and 
ignorantly basking. All these writers agreed that the only good 
thing in plays was bounded to the north by Ibsen and to the south 
by Schnitzler and Hauptmann; that everything good in setting was 
the product of the central powers of Europe; and that everything 
savoring of the “well-made” play was anathema from this time 
forth forevermore. As a man brought up in attendance at the 
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theatre, a man who had gradually progressed in the course of years 
from the front row in the gallery to the front row in the orchestra, 
I therefore resolved to examine the foundations of my Philistinism 
and probe into the springs of my apparently hideous delights. I 
must at first hand feed up on the drama of “ideas” and “moral 
purpose” which Professor Chandler, for instance, in his Aspects of 
the Drama and Mr. H. K. Moderwell in his Theatre of Today so 
highly extol. I must go to school again, and if necessary reform 
myself according to the exigencies of the hour. I could not afford 
as amateur critic to lag superfluous in an orchestra chair. 

Hence, with this purpose, which I flatter myself into believing 
highly laudable, I made the tour of the side-street theatres, some- 
times I confess at considerable inconvenience, whether of wind and 
weather or of delayed surface-cars. Once I nearly lost myself in 
my own beloved city, and once I found myself on a strange corner, 
away down town, entirely enveloped in a deluge of rain. But I did 
my duty, and persisted in face of all obstacles. I dare not assert 
that I saw every performance of drama, Scandinavian or German, 
given by inveterate enthusiasts in the course of a year (I reflect 
with secret, shameless joy on one of Strindberg’s that I missed), but 
I at least kept bravely on my way, until the experience that maketh 
strong put me in a position where I might almost meet Professor 
Chandler or Mr. Moderwell on their own ground and discuss, with 
I hope some degree of intelligence, the advantages and the limita- 
tions of the theatre of “ideas.” 

Before proceeding farther, I wish to offer tribute of praise and 
thanks to the hardy adventurers who in this and other seasons have 
dared, frequently at personal loss and harassment of spirit, to place 
these exotic performances before the public. No manager who 
looked to the theatre for a livelihood would dream of mounting 
such caviare, and, if it were not for the hopeful Don Quixotes of the 
suburbs, these plays would remain for the average American simply 
things to be read out of a book. We should never, therefore, be 
certain as to their value on the stage, and our discussion would lack 
the thrill of conviction. For definite knowledge in this regard, we 
must, I repeat, thank the controllers of playhouses off the beaten 
track. 
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Nothing, of course, could be farther from fact than a theory 
that all these houses are aiming at the same results. Priding them- 
selves equally on superior intellectuality, they nevertheless divide 
sharply into three classes, according to predominance of individual 
motive. One camp becomes frankly propagandist and hurls forth 
plays showing the oppression of the female by the male, or of the 
laboring classes by the capitalists, or in general of the weak by the 
strong; especially it glories in subjects of the clinic, morbid psycho- 
logical studies of sex over- or under-developed and phases of 
hideous disease and social ills. Another army centres in scintillant 
wit, often of a naughty tang, in bright comedy, sometimes joined 
with (oddly enough) a shocking “thriller.” Third stage of all 
come, in these latter days, the revivers of Shakspere and the 
classics. All these manifestations of the superior have kept, in the 
main, discreetly from the district of the gay white lights; yet even 
that great dominion has been invaded twice (by Shakspere and 
Galsworthy, as we shall see) with eminently satisfactory returns. 
The interesting thing is that one can never tell at what moment 
Broadway may open its greedy jaws and devour the best of the side 
street ideal; ask the Washington Square Players. 

With the first of the three divisions explained above I purpose 
principally to deal. For years now, ever since the first irruption 
of Ibsen on the Anglo-Saxon stage, we have been regaled by lectures 
on the higher excellence of propagandist plays; in the wake has 
come a forced union of art and feminism, art and labor agitation, 
art and sexual psychology, until the Philistine, wary buyer of 
tickets, runs frankly to the Cohan revue for relief. The past 
season, with its many side-street enterprises, has offered unusual 
opportunity to see these matters acted on a stage at least semi- 
public, and in this paper I shall have the happiness of garnering my 
sheaf of impressions for an audience hardly even as public as that. 
The offering has been copious, if not varied. The Bruno Players 
at 10 Fifth Avenue gave us that delectable morsel of Strindberg 
which they called “ Miss Julia” ; Herr Emanuel Reicher, finding no 
place in war-gay Berlin, produced at the Garden Theatre, home of 
failures, Bjornson’s “ When the Young Vine Blooms,” and Haupt- 
mann’s “The Weavers”; and those usually sportive kids, the 
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Washington Square Players, had a fling at Tchekhov’s drab “ Sea 
Gull.” Furthermore, the Side Street walked straight into Broad- 
way and stayed there thirteen weeks with Mr. John Galsworthy’s 
“Justice,” heavily professionalized by the presence in its cast of 
the uniquely popular Mr. John Barrymore. In this little group of 
productions lies food for much serious thought. In the first place, 
it covers about every phase of human activity usually treated by 
“advanced” playwrights, and, in the second place, it propounds 
very neatly the question of whether enough of it is as good as a 
feast or whether one wishes the banquet to be indefinitely prolonged. 
The whole thing is here in essentials; how does it surpass, as matter 
for the theatre, the ordinary wares of the commercial stage of Eng- 
land and America, 'and what is the likelihood of its final acceptance 
by Messrs. Brown, Jones and Robinson and their interesting 
families? 

One may be far advanced in the intellectual scale and still have 
very reasonable doubts as to the value of such offerings in the play- 
house. No sane person can really be bettered by witnessing any 
of them or their kind; then why, in the name of art or morals, 
submit to the depression involved in sitting them out? Read them 
for their ideas, but do not behold them to be bored, especially as the 
authors are neither expert sociologists nor expert psychologists, 
and such dull story-tellers withal! This is a simple rule of con- 
duct and one that my winter’s pilgrimages have firmly fixed in my 
mind. If ever there was such a thing as closet drama, the modern 
Scandinavians and Germans have produced it; Byron and Ten- 
nyson and Browning at least gave gorgeous poetry, but what do 
these artists in drab provide that could not be more effectively ex- 
ploited in magazines and reviews? There is really nothing dra- 
matic in their offering; hardly one of them has a rudimentary 
sense of the theatre—unless, indeed, the theatre must be regarded 
as a lecture-hall. There is more hope for the drama in one creation 
like the “ Boomerang” than in a hundred “Sea Gulls” or “ Miss 
Julias”’ or ‘ Hedda Gablers.”’ 

Rail as they will, the “ Intellectuals,’ whom I prefer to call 
“Preachers,” are waging a losing game with Anglo-Saxon play- 
goers. In America at least we are too youthful to adopt a doc- 
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trine of despair. According to Hazlitt every young man believes 
himself immortal; and our young nation will not surrender suffi- 
ciently to the hopelessness of things to take kindly to tragedy of the 
modern mid-European variety. We decline to think any error in 
human conduct irremediable; our country has been built up on the 
principle of “ going at it again.” We are too energetic, too full of 
life, to believe in death. Only a worn-out or discouraged’ race can 
consider a drama of incurable social ills, like the ‘‘ Weavers,”’ or of 
deranged psychological freaks, like “ Miss Julia.”’ Only a people 
damped with storms and glooms from threatening nature (like the 
Scandinavians), or fuddled by the fumes of beer, could nourish it- 
self on such misrepresentations of life. 

And here I must pause for explanation. To begin, let no critic 
imagine that I am more enthusiastic than he over the ordinary bill 
at the commercial theatres; I state here that it is to me weary, stale, 
flat and unprofitable. Furthermore, let him understand that I could 
not, as a rational creature, object in the slightest degree to the ad- 
mixture of morality and mirth, or morality and serious drama; 
what I resent is the snuffing out of all that is dramatic by a heavy 
blanket of moralizing and nothing else. I shudder at anything so 
palpably unnatural as the tail’s wagging the dog. Finally, I rebel 
at the high-handed procedure of the self-righteous in arrogating 
unto themselves two excellent words of wide meaning, “ideas”’ 
and “intellectual,” and narrowing their import in a manner worthy 
of German science. ‘‘Ideas”’—the theatre of ‘ideas ’”’—obviously 
must refer, they imply, to something sociological, economic or psy- 
chological; “intellectual”? has become a synonym for “moral.” 
An “intellectual drama,” therefore, or a ‘drama of ideas,’ must be 
terribly serious, “Ghosts,” say, or ‘Damaged Goods.” Accord- 
ingly, the “ Boomerang” is not “ intellectual,’ nor is the “‘ School for 
Scandal,” nor “Twelfth Night.”” These, I suppose, are just plays; 
which, after all, proves my point! 

Of the academic works presented to us this year, three exem- 
plify in varying degrees the great danger of the propagandist 
drama; that is the danger of becoming obsolete as soon as the 
cause for which they fight is won. “When the Young Vine 
Blooms” is today almost ridiculous as an exploitation of the right 
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of every member of a family to lead his, or particularly her life in 
his or her own way; children should not be unduly governed by 
parents, husbands or wives by their conjugal partners, etc. Bjorn- 
son’s play gives this outworn matter in a story involving such hope- 
lessly uninteresting people that one pair of eyes I wot of almost 
wept tears of self-pity in going through the appointed task of get- 
ting at the heart of the mystery in the “extreme” cult. To say 
that such lessons are still needed in the countries that harbor this 
drama is to beg the artistic question; countries that are still so back- 
ward cannot be permitted to foist their stupid plays on civilizations 
more advanced. This nation is too effervescent to be satisfied with 
soggy dough from Kaiserland or elsewhere. 

The lurking peril of obsolescency, then, “ When the Young Vine 
Blooms” has not avoided; nor has its yoke-fellow in Herr Reicher’s 
scheme, the technically interesting “Weavers” of Gerhart Haupt- 
mann. This latter work, with its series of detached episodes, has 
just one dramatic thrill—in the fourth act—and its theses are now 
accepted by even the capitalists—the villains of its story. Never- 
theless, the “‘ Weavers”’ is one of the best of its kind; there is room 
for it in the library, if not on the stage. Finally, even Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s “ Justice,” sermon in five acts, on prison evils, has, at least 
for this country, a taint of early death, since the revolutions at Sing 
Sing and other places of enforced resort. This is the penalty paid 
by preachers who invade the realm of an entirely different art; the 
world catches up so soon that the fruit of the play-maker’s logic is 
no sooner ripe than it drops to the all-pitying earth. And as there 
is no real drama to fall back on, the Gardener, to use Austin Dob- 
son’s expression, quietly rakes it under the mould. 

Two remaining plays in my first group invite discussion. ‘ Miss 
Julia” exemplifies a psychological state which cannot be expressed 
in printable language; it is a pestilent thing. The programme of 
the Thimble Theatre at which it was performed stated that the 
auditorium was capable of accommodating only one hundred per- 
sons (at one dollar each). On the evening of my attendance, sixty- 
nine able-bodied New York citizens had failed to grasp the golden 
opportunity presented by this announcement and in consequence the 
players sacrificed their art for, at the most, thirty-one dollars. Let 
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us hope there were no dead-heads. Of the audience in attendance 
at this clinical study of a degenerate female, four went out ere 
death ended all. The motives of three of these “quitters” are un- 
known to me; aching boredom drove the fourth into the winter 
night. On the other hand, the only quarrel with the “Sea Gull,” 
apart from its consistent dullness and unloveliness, is based on the 
pretentious manner in which it handles trite material. Killing dead 
horses is nothing to the sacrificial joy with which it proves that the 
grass is green, and that if stage-struck little girls run away from 
home they may fare worse than dead sea-gulls. This not wholly 
novel idea requires four acts in the proving, and meantime the neu- 
rotic, unappreciated young man with a selfish actress-mother meets 
an afflicting end by suicide. Both “Miss Julia” and the “Sea 
Gull”? were watched very solemnly by people who revel in their 
loathing of “ Broadway.” 

I have seen, in the course of several years, many plays of the 
various types described above; I have read far more. I think I 
may truthfully affirm that I have contributed of my cheerfulness to 
such gloomy search for knowledge; literally my curiosity—a 
quality so extolled by Arnold—-has cost me dear. I now almost 
venture to hope that my task is done. I may say, in leaving this 
phase of my subject, that my only purpose in writing has been to 
help in shaking off the incubus placed on happy theatre-goers by 
“groups of serious thinkers’’ whose intellect, as has been so aptly 
said, has been cultivated at the expense of their intelligence. I 
venture the hope that the regular theatre of long runs may never be 
given over to such works as those just cited; may we never become 
a nation capable of pondering with artistic joy over problems of 
morbid psychology. In an early essay, ‘Characteristics,’ Carlyle 
predicates the unhealthiness of English life by its constant brooding 
on its own symptoms; the sound nation, like the sound person, 
never for one moment thinks about its state of health. In the same 
way, a healthy race could have no use for this pathological drama, 
so favored by the northern countries and the central powers of 
Europe. One must be mentally and morally sick to take an interest 
in it. On the side street it has a place, that specialists and students 
may see what it is like; but may the American people never be 
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forced to accept it as representative of its best thought and life. A 
drama of pessimism—think of that as a national ideal! 

Quite different is the effect, in remembrance, of the second group 
of out-of-the-way enterprises referred to in my division. The little 
company of theatre-goers who take their calling seriously are in- 
debted to the Washington Square Players and the Neighborhood 
Players for certain moments of pleasure or excitement in the course 
of a blustery theatric year. The Washington Square youngsters, 
starting in for a lively experience, have had a truly delightful time. 
Possessed, most of them, apparently, with literary or artistic pro- 
clivities, and not desirous of entering on the routine life of the stage 
or of ordinary business, they are working off their temperaments in 
a semi-amateurish way, and have convened for purposes of experi- 
mental drama, chiefly in the form of one-act plays; they have been 
taken by the public far more seriously than they profess to take 
themselves. Obviously they have sought for little pieces of 
sprightly or witty character, just a bit daring and up to date, don’t 
you know, or of impressive melodramatic power. They have ranged 
through several countries and have presented us with many specimens 
passed over by the commercial managers. On the whole, their mis- 
sion is beneficent, and an evening spent in their company is well and 
pleasantly spent, and offers food for subsequent reflection. Only 
they must not attempt to kill too many “Sea Gulls”; they are too 
young to be so deadly. For “Pierre Patelin,” “Interior,” “ Hel- 
ena’s Husband,” everybody will thank them; everybody except the 
prudes, will pleasantly remember the ‘Honorable Lover” and 
“Literature.” Some will hereafter tell their children of the thrills 
of the “Clod” and the “ Magical City.” The loss of these things 
would have reduced the sum of human pleasure, more or less inno- 
cent. When the Washington Squares entirely grow up they will 
no doubt learn that there are sources of wit other than marital 
infidelity; that single theme made up their recent evening of com- 
parative comedy, in which the qomparative may have referred to 
the greater degree of cleverness with which the Austrians, as por- 
trayed by Schnitzler, can “get away” with such peccadilloes. 
Schnitzler’s compatriots made the Italians, the French and the 
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Americans look rather awkward, by contrast, in their efforts to 
work out this interesting problem. 

Meantime, success has perched on the banners of, these daring 
young people of Washington Square, and they have already left 
their lonesome Bandbox in Very East Fifty-seventh Street and are 
bravely enrolled among the legions of Broadway at the Comedy 
Theatre. Every one wishes them happiness in their new and diffi- 
cult enterprise and hopes to see many a dramatic orphan of real 
parts nourished as in the past in their hospitable tents. They are 
the American equivalent of the Irish Players of lamented memory, 
and need only a response from the author-body to equal the renown 
of their Celtic prototypes. I should be sorry to see them become 
wholly professional. 

Their down-town rivals of the Neighborhood present stronger 
meat, as befits the strenuous quarter they inhabit. The charming 
and perfectly-equipped playhouse in which they exhibit themselves 
is a very model, and an essay could be written on it, the district, the 
audience, and the actors, all so intensely in earnest. On the occa- 
sion of my only visit I was presented with the one indubitable dra- 
matic thrill of my whole year’s experimenting with the esoteric. I 
need hardly say that I refer to the extraordinary play of Lord 
Dunsany, “A Night at an Inn.” This terrible tragedy is unques- 
tionably one of the real things in the theatre, and its performance 
by the Grand Street actors was worthy of all praise. Mr. David 
Solomon, who had the leading part, is the best amateur performer 
I have ever seen; the Washington Square aggregation has no one 
to approach him. One such effect as that of “ A’ Night at an Inn” 
compensates for a weary winter’s search after the unattainable— 
good drama—in the heavy productions of the “intellectual” stage 
of Europe. This and the smile with which I remember ‘‘ Helena’s 
Husband” and one or two other airy contributions of the people 
y-clept of Washington Square are the sole reward of my investiga- 
tion in the “higher” walks of the drama. 

It is with extreme pleasure that I come to the revered name of 
Shakspere, my joy tinctured only with the reflection that he is now 
become matter mainly of the side street. That he was such in this 
year of the Tercentenary is not at all disproved by the engagement 
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of Sir Herbert Tree at the New Amsterdam Theatre, long the home 
of Broadway’s dearest “ fad,” the Ziegfeld “Follies,” and of Mr. 
Hackett at the Criterion. “ Henry VIII” was the only one of these 
professional revivals that had a semblance of popular success; all 
the others were patronized by nervous, anxious teachers and stu- 
dents, looking to their soul’s good. There was an atmosphere of 
side street about all the audiences, quite perceptible to the practisea 
eye. Nevertheless, the gorgeous, old-fashioned settings of “ Henry 
VIII” and the equally splendid modern staging of Mr. Hackett’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” will long be remembered with grati- 
tude by regular patrons of the theatre. May such revivals become 
acclimated in the regions recently graced by these two. 

But the finest libations to the manes of the bard were poured 
out in that home of lost causes—the Century Theatre. There, for 
some few weeks, the Drama Society presented a tasteful reproduc- 
tion in more or less Elizabethan style of the “Tempest” and once 
again proved how infinitely more enjoyable Shakspere is when 
played in that manner; and in the upstairs auditorium of the same 
building, on a memorable afternoon and evening in March, the 
Harvard Delta Upsilon Players gave a really beautiful rendition of 
the seldom-acted second part of “ Henry IV.” This was one of the 
great outstanding events ofthe winter. The exquisite modern setting 
and lighting, the extraordinarily good acting, the splendor of the 
verse, the touching dramatic quality of the scenes between the King 
and his son, all contributed to an occasion of unmixed delight. 
These Harvard men provided the one unmitigated pleasure of my 
winter pilgrimage among the side-street theatres. May they return 
yearly with equally fine portrayals of Shakspere’s less frequently 
acted plays! 

Before leaving Shakspere, I must refer briefly to Mr. Percy 
Mackaye’s community masque, “ Caliban by the Yellow Sands.” In 
parts this was a very lovely spectacle; let us hope that from the 
spirit developed some good may result to the drama as well as to 
civic life. Of course it was not a play, nor was it meant to be. 
The production comes under review here merely because so many 
of its auditors were of the type attracted only by representations of 
a more unusual character. Moreover, my mention of Mr. Mac- 
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kaye’s poem proves my original statement that the dramatic kite 
of the year extended as far north as the Stadium of the College of 
the City of New York. 

I have mentioned, in passing, the experiment of Miss Grace 
George at the Playhouse. Her very creditable record of four smart 
comedies ably presented in alternation for a season, leads to the 
hope that she may eventually establish a permanent company to 
which we may confidently look year after year for worthy per- 
formances of the best comedies, old and new. With the ‘‘ New 
York Idea” of Mr. Langdon Mitchell, and the ‘‘ Major Barbara”’ 
and “Captain Brassbound’s Conversion” of Mr. Shaw, she made 
an extremely felicitous start; next year she may fulfil her promise 
of the “School for Scandal”? and other delightful things. This 
would be a side-street house to be proud of, and, like Wallack’s and 
Daly’s of old, might make New York once more a light to a nation 
of theatre-lovers. At least it would remove all show of “ precious- 
ness” from theatrical excellence, and establish it in the main 
thoroughfare where it belongs. And no one would have to listen 
to lectures about it. The side street is doing fine yeoman service 
in the reform of histrionic ideals and conditions, but it will never 
be wholly helpful till it becomes more simple and sincere. and dis- 
tinguishes more clearly between the fundamental and the transitory. 
The Playhouse, with equal zeal, has infinitely more art and intelli- 
gence, and is one of the most hopeful signs of the times. 

GrorGE C. D. ODELL 


SHAKSPERIAN-S TUDLES* 


HIS volume, containing eighteen papers and a sonnet, the work 
of the professorial members of a single university department, 
is one of the most significant and creditable by-products of the recent 
Shakspere Tercentennial. That it could be produced at all, accord- 
ing to the plan indicated, and without evidences of being swelled to 
fitting proportions by any artificial process, is of itself sufficiently 
remarkable. The range of contributions includes all manner of 
themes, from Shakspere’s pronunciation, textual notes on one of the 
plays, and minute consideration of a single minor character like 
Parolles, to wide-sweeping views of the dramatist’s personality, 
modes of characterization, and permanent values. Indeed, though 
the editors of the collection make no claims for it as a type or model 
of contemporary criticism, to the Shakspere student its chief inter- 
ests will be in the extent to which it represents the present attitude 
of academic scholarship in this field. For the fact is that Shakspere 
criticism is just now at a point not very different from that reached 
by Biblical criticism: master-dramatist though he be, the old assump- 
tion of his infallibility has been done away; abundant emphasis has 
been placed on his imperfect technique, his borrowings, and his dis- 
tinctively Elizabethan treatment of certain themes; so that it has 
become necessary to reconsider and restate the question of his in- 
trinsic and lasting significance for our. race. 

Of this aspect of the subject Professor Thorndike’s paper, called 
“‘Shakspere as a Debtor,” is the outstanding example in the present 
volume. Reviewing what the work of the past twenty years has 
shown respecting the large unoriginal elements in Shakspere’s work 
—a showing to which Mr. Thorndike himself has made more than 
one notable contribution,—he inquires what is the upshot of it all. 
To summarize his conclusions is to do injustice to his argument; 


* Shaksperian Studies by Members of the Department of English and Com- 
parative Literature in Columbia University, edited by Brander Matthews and 
Ashley H. Thorndike, Columbia University Press, 1916. 
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but, in his own words, they are these: “As a result of a study of 
his relations to his contemporaries, Shakspere’s creative processes 
may appear more like those of other men and less miraculous than 
they seemed to Coleridge. . . . But it does not alter the meaning or 
beauty of his plays; and it need not detract from our admiration of 
that amazing imagination which made so much out of the world he 
knew.” In passing, Mr. Thorndike takes occasion to point out one 
or two of the fallacies that lurk in the clever but unnecessarily de- 
structive Shakspere criticism of Professor E. E. Stoll. I wish that 
he had also taken occasion to discuss the relation of his present view 
of the influence of Beaumont and Fletcher to the recent arguments 
of Professor C. M. Gayley in his work on Beaumont. Dr. Stoll’s 
theories of characterization (or the want of it) in the Shakspere 
plays bring to mind the contribution of Professor E. H. Wright, on 
“Reality and Inconsistency in Shakspere’s Characters,’ which dis- 
cusses very interestingly the curious way in which the vitality of the 
men and women in the plays has led critics to treat them as creatures 
of the real rather than of the imaginary world. This thoughtful 
and stimulating paper would be enhanced in usefulness if the writer 
had condescended to footnotes or other references. Mr. Wright 
makes tantalizing allusions to “one notable discussion,” to “a scien- 
tist of our day,” and to “a too-celebrated book,” in the amateurish 
manner of the familiar rather than the scholarly essay. 

Other signs of the twentieth-century Shaksperian are found in 
Professor Lawrence’s explanation of Shakspere’s treatment of the 
story of Troilus and Cressida as due to the traditions on which the 
dramatist worked,—an argument which supplements effectively the 
recent work of Professor Tatlock on the same subject; again, in 
Professor Krapp’s interpretation of the character of Parolles as a 
transcript of Elizabethan life; and, along different lines, in the 
emphasis laid by Professor Brander Matthews on the value of stage 
tradition and in Professor Allan Abbott’s eminently practical dis- 
cussion of the school production of Shakspere plays. Perhaps the 
point nearest the extreme of modernism is reached by Professor 
Brewster, in a paper which exhibits a strong reaction against the 
long effort to depict Shakspere’s personality on the basis of assump- 
tions adopted by readers of his works. The outline of the history 
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of biographic criticism included in this essay seems to me to be one 
of the notably useful features of the volume; but I confess I find its 
tone rather sophomoric,—not in the old sense of the word, connected 
with the rhetoric of sophomores who have long since ceased to exist 
within the purview of most of us, but in the modern sense which 
implies a certain flippancy and suspicion of reverence. If Mr. 
Brewster had followed Lamb’s method of trying to lose himself 
“in other men’s minds,” he could not have so failed as he seems to 
have done to understand the great play-goer’s paradoxical view of 
Shakspere’s plays as unfitted for stage presentation. Nor is it prob- 
able that any other reader has ever been in doubt whether, when 
Coleridge said that Shakspere is always moral and modest, he re- 
ferred “to the qualities of the plays or to the character of the 
writer.” And, finally, does Mr. Brewster really disbelieve that Dr. 
Samuel Johnson “admitted the humanity” of Shakspere’s charac- 
ters? Professor Tassin’s paper on “Julius Caesar” at certain 
points seems to have rounded the circle of criticism back to the 
days of Rymer; for he finds that Shakspere “insisted on pursuing 
any idea that turned up until he said his say about it, regardless of 
the moment,” and that the play he is discussing is practically the 
only one without Shakspere’s “foppery and windiness of phrase.” 
All which, of course, makes us who are more or less old-fashioned 
admire the courageous reactions of the unorthodox. 

So much for the modernist. On the other hand, Professor 
Cunliffe, admitting some grounds for suspecting the admirableness 
of Henry Fifth, as recent criticism has tended to do, defends that 
prince, on the whole, as representing both “solid qualities” and 
“ringing rhetoric” which are lastingly effective. And Professor 
Erskine reverts quite to the more traditional type of interpretive 
criticism—though without any effect of mere traditionalism or 
obsequious orthodoxy—in a penetrating and beautiful study of 
“Romeo and Juliet” as the eternal tragedy of young love. As was 
to be expected, the spirit and form of this essay are unexcelled, if 
they are equaled, in the volume. 

One is tempted to go on, but it is impossible to pause with each of 
the contributions. I must, however, not omit to call attention to 
the careful and exceedingly useful account, by Professor Steeves, 
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of American editions of Shakspere,—at the same time expressing 
my regret that he should not have found space for mention of the 
important, though never completed, “Elizabethan Shakspere” of 
Mr. Mark Liddell. The proof-reading of the volume leaves some- 
thing to be desired, as is to be expected in the case of such com- 
posite authorship. A number of the printer’s faults remain; shall 
we attribute to him also the “this data” of page 111? 

In conclusion, I shall do myself the pleasure of noting two or 
three particular passages which have especially pleased me. . One is 
Professor Van Doren’s summary of his impressions resulting from 
an examination of all the passages in which Shakspere referred to 
his own art. “The ordinary world. looks askance, a little scornful, 
and yet a shade credulous, at the theory that poets are, in some way 
or other, divinely inspired; the ordinary world laughs as perceiv- 
ing that youth, in love, must rime; the ordinary world entertains 
itself with art, but gives it few serious thoughts; . . . the ordinary 
world thinks more of finished works of art than of the artists who 
make them. It is such a world which Shakspere reflects to itself.” 
Another is a page or two of Professor Baldwin’s, on the place of 
metrical form in the drama, from which J can take space for only 
a single sentence: ‘‘ Good dramatic verse, to say nothing of the best, 
is not a lyrical addition, not a decoration, but as truly a dramatic 
means as the other means of characterization.” And, finally, a 
remark of Professor Abbott’s, in support of the at first sight sur- 
prising thesis that Hamlet is a good play for school-boy actors: 
“The more mature, thoughtful type of school or college lad is apt, 
like Hamlet, to try to erect his particular experiences into universals; 
to philosophize, pessimistically, on this world and the next; to dally 
with the thought of suicide; to be blocked in necessary acts by mis- 
trust of others, of himself, of the supernatural; yet to remain so 
far from confirmed in this mood that he can still excel in manly 
contests of strength or of wits, can take pleasure in the art of the 
theater and the news from town, and, when the immediate need 
comes, can act with manly vigor.” These are hints, at any rate, of 
the good reading this volume contains. 

RayMoND MAcDONALD ALDEN 


TWO PUBLICATIONS OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION 
BOARD* 


ROBABLY no recent essays on educational problems have at- 

tracted such wide-spread attention in this country as these 

two by President Eliot and Dr. Abraham Flexner. Each represents 

some phase of the discussions of the Board at recent meetings, and 

each is the work of a man whose writings are always worth more 
than a merely casual reading. 

Neither one of the essays represents the destructive attitude of 
those educators whose purpose is to attract attention by their gen- 
eral antagonism to learning or by their use of the ephemeral peda- 
gogical terminology of the moment, and neither one gives evidence 
of seeing in education merely sets of statistical curves. On this 
account each would be called reactionary by a considerable number 
of professors of education, while, on the other hand, each would be 
as positively considered revolutionary by those who see no cause 
for modifying present conditions in the schools. As a result it will 
probably be inferred that each must have some rather substantial 
material well worth examining, and this is true of at least one of 
them. 

Of the two, President Eliot’s essay is the more dignified, the 
better balanced, and the more definite in its recommendations, while 
Dr. Flexner’s is distinctly the more clever. It takes a clever man 
to say that “it is for those who believe in it to demonstrate how 
much good it does most children to make a failure in algebra and 
geometry,” an expression with the charm and fallacy of all good 
epigrams. 

President Eliot begins with the thesis that “the training of the 
senses should always have been the prime object in human educa- 
tion at every stage from primary to professional. That prime ob- 
ject it has never been, and is not to-day. The kind of education 

* Changes Needed in American Secondary Education, Charles W. Eliot, 


Publications of the General Education Board, Occasional Papers, No. 2, 1916; 
A Modern School, Abraham Flexner, id., No. 3, 1916. 
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the world has inherited from ancient times was based chiefly on 
literature.” Beginning with the middle of the eighteenth century, 
science has made its methods somewhat felt in education, but this 
has been chiefly in the training of the physician and in preparation 
for such professions as those of the chemist and engineer, the 
schools as a whole failing almost completely to grasp the significance 
of such methods. The change from rural to urban life has taken 
from our youth the opportunities which were formerly abundant for 
sense training and for a kind of natural, homely science, and the 
schools have failed to remedy the defect which has resulted. With 
all this charge most readers will agree, even though they take no 
stock in the suggestion that this is the reason for “the numerous 
cases of conflicting testimony developed in courts, and before com- 
missions of inquiry, medical examiners, and police authorities,” 
and dismiss such a suggestion as unworthy the scientific method of 
the writer of the essay. It would be interesting to hear what the 
psychologists, with their ideas of “transfer” may have to say with 
respect to the further suggestion that because of the lack of sense 
training many a professional man finds “that his habits of thought 
permit vagueness, obscurity, and inaccuracy, and that his spoken 
or written statement lacks that measured, cautious, candid, simple 
quality which the scientific spirit fosters and inculcates.”’ 

Dr. Eliot asserts, however, that “if one had to choose between 
training the senses and training the memory and the language 
powers, one would choose the latter”; but he feels that such choice 
should not be necessary and that the schools should provide each 
in an adequate measure. He also suggests how the time may be 
saved for this purpose, namely by reducing slightly the allowance 
to mathematics, and by lengthening the school day and the school 
year. It does not appear why mathematics should be selected in- 
stead of certain other subjects, especially one or two which seem to 
require an undue amount of time; but this is a minor matter. The 
difficulty of getting teachers of the right spirit, and the recognition 
of the failure which might result from teaching science as stupidly 
as the traditional subjects are often taught, is frankly recognized. 
Here, of course, is the crux of the whole matter, and here it will 
continue to be for years to come. 
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On the whole, this essay sets forth concisely the general ideas 
of a great many thinking people. It asks nothing that is impossible, 
it voices a healthy demand for steady improvement, it is in no sense 
iconoclastic, and it recognizes the value of the old culture while 
calling attention to its defects. 

Dr. Flexner’s essay has numerous points of contact with the one 
already mentioned. It asserts that “the bulk of the time and 
energy of our children at school is devoted to formal work developed 
by schoolmasters without close or constant reference to genuine 
individual or social need.” The subjects taught in school “con- 
tinue to be acquired by children because the race has formed the 
habit of acquiring them, or, more accurately, the habit of going 
through the form of acquiring them”—another cleverly turned 
phrase. To prove the impotence of the older culture in impressing 
the youth, Dr. Flexner shows from statistics of the College En- 
trance Board that 76.6 per cent. of the candidates recently failed to 
make even a mark of 60 per cent. in Cicero, and similarly in other 
tests. He might have added, but did not, that in a woman’s college 
not long ago, out of a dozen subjects in the curriculum the modern 
domestic studies stood lowest in favor. One will probably interpret 
either fact to suit his mental bent. 

One of the most striking statements made by Dr. Flexner is that 
“not only do American children as a class fail to gain either knowl- 
edge or power through the traditional curriculum—they spend an 
inordinately long time in failing.” Although the first part of this 
statement is an exaggeration, since they do gain both knowledge 
and power, the latter part is admitted by everyone who has given the 
subject any serious attention. 

In spite of Dr. Flexner’s tendencies to exaggeration and phras- 
ing, he will be classed as a reactionary by those who also tend to 
adopt this style and who still cry out against all mental discipline; 
for he has this to say of the newer culture: “If the Modern School 
is to be adequate to the need of modern life, this concrete training 
must produce sheer intellectual power. . . . The Modern School 
would prove a disappointment, unless greater intellectual power is 
procurable on the basis of a realistic training than is to be procured 
from a formal education.” 
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As to the details of reform we are left quite in the dark. Of 
one of the older disciplines, for example, we read that “a Modern 
School which wiped the slate of mathematics and then subsequently 
wrote upon it only what was found to serve the real needs of quanti- 
tative thought and action might evolve a curriculum in mathe- 
matics that we should not recognize.” This is not very definite, 
except as to wiping the slate. One who has for a generation worked 
amongst educational theorists and who visits daily the graves of 
their offspring, may be pardoned if he is somewhat skeptical of such 
a reform. Exactly the same argument would abolish the church, 
as in the French Revolution; the relation of matrimony, which cer- 
tainly seems to have 76.6 per cent. of failures to attain 60 per cent. ; 
the fashions of feminine attire, with the economical alternative of 
plain dress; the legal profession; at least part of the medical pro- 
fession; and, in the minds of one or two groups of mistaken critics, 
the General Education Board. All but the last are traditional; but 
the most scientific thing in the world is tradition, for it is the result 
of experiment in the greatest of all laboratories. 

On the whole, however, Dr. Flexner’s essay, if not quite up to 
his usual standard, is written with a positive desire to serve this 
generation or the next, and it has a limited number of elements 
which are constructive. For these elements all friends of educa- 
tion will be duly thankful, even if they take little if any stock in its 
generalities. If one should have the shadow of a wish that a Dr. 
Eliot might have rewritten it for Dr. Flexner, eliminating a good 
part of its heresy, this shadow will be dismissed by the thought that, 
after all, there is only one Dr. Eliot. 

Davip EuGENE SMITH 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Commencement idealism can never be discredited by the cynics ef- 
fectively, for it utters the youth of every graduating class; but even a 
cynic could have found no occasion on our campus this year to repeat 
the complaint of conventionality. Instead of vague 
calls to service, we heard various distinct summons 
to thought, and praise of the life of the spirit. The old myth of man’s 
degradation was turned to new warning in the Phi Beta Kappa poem, 
happily restored to the annual program of the Columbia chapter. The 
searching and challenging oration that followed transformed a title and 
a message of Romain Rolland into an original appeal to American 
scholars. Besides its cardinal virtue of being addressed specifically to 
its audience, it had that generosity which found warm response from 
the alumni in a protest of the Bishop of Vermont. Nor was the ideal- 
ism of the University Orator less original. In opening the ceremony 
of honorary degrees Professor Giddings said: 

“The most beautiful thing that happens in the short life of man in 
this world is the unenvying discovery of men by one another. Human 
encounter is more than a matching of strength. In the clash of inter- 
ests a meeting of minds begins. Of the meeting of minds respect is 
born, and of respect is born the gladness of comradeship. Through 
the university the men of all time so discover one another, men of every 
race and creed and of every pursuit. 

“The university is the highest expression of spontaneous society. 
The state is necessary society. We belong to it gladly if we are loyal; 
if not, we belong to it because we must. For this reason the state tends 
to become absolute, and the good citizen has ever to insist that his gov- 
ernment shall hold itself accountable to a moral law higher than its 
own decree. The church becomes spontaneous society in measure as 
the human soul, rising above its fears, becomes sensitive to moral 
values. The university from the beginning has been the unconstrained 
fellowship of discoverers. It is the free brotherhood of such as know 
the joy of understanding. It welcomes and accepts; it hails and ac- 
claims; but it compels no one to come in. Were it to compel, or even 
to constrain participation in its high adventure, it would cease to be 
itself. Yet, as a true fraternity must, it disciplines and may exclude. 
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Those who are of it must partake of its spirit and be loyal to its ideals. 

“It has its traditions and its time-honored customs. Among these 
none is more significant of its character and purpose than its ceremony 
of recognition and acclaim. It watches the careers of men that have 
enjoyed its privileged associations and of those whose intellectual 
powers and attainments offer evidence that they indubitably would have 
enjoyed them had opportunity been given. It singles out those who, in 
attaining distinction, have ever been most loyal to intellectual ideals 
and pays them the tribute of honor. Mr. President, it is the custom of 
this our university, year by year, to observe the ceremony of recogni- 
tion. In the name of that university which is not limited by place or. 
generation, I have now to ask that you will honor the men whose names 
are printed in our program, and whom it is my great privilege to 
present.” 

The President’s recognitions in conferring these degrees were as 
follows: 

Edwin Hatfield Anderson, Bachelor of Arts of Wabash College, 
Director of the New York Public Library, daily giving helpful guid- 
ance to the people and the scholars of New York, I gladly admit you to 
the degree of Master of Arts in this University. 

George Frederick Clover, Bachelor of Arts of Hobart College, 
Pastor and Superintendent of St. Luke’s Hospital, rendering in that 
post, with marked fidelity and skill, devoted service both to the healing 
art and to the public welfare, I gladly admit you to the degree of 
Master of Arts in this University. 

Edwin Howland Blashfield, President of the Aeneas Institute 
of Arts and Letters, painter and man of letters, whose noble work adds 
beauty and dignity to one great public building after another through- 
out the land, I gladly admit you to the degree of Doctor of Letters in 
this University. 

Arthur Crawshay Alliston Hall, Member of Christ: Church Col- 
lege, Oxford, Bishop of Vermont, eminent for profound knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history and canon law, as well as for piety and good 
works, I gladly admit you to the degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology 
in this University. 

Samuel Walker McCall, Bachelor of Arts of Dartmouth College, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, man of letters, pub- 
lic servant through long years of unselfish devotion to high principle 
and sound doctrine, high-minded and brave-spoken American, I gladly 
admit you to the degree of Doctor of Laws in this University. 
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Joseph Hodges Choate, Bachelor of Arts of Harvard College, 
worthily wearing the insignia of many sister universities on both sides 
of the Atlantic, honored by the whole American people, not only with 
distinguished office but with their affectionate regard, never more 
eloquent, more generous, or more potent than when now touched by 
the rays of life’s westering sun, first citizen of New York and our 
city’s sweetest voice, I gladly admit you to the degree of Doctor of 
Laws in this University. 

“The elevation of spirit,” to use his own words, so variously urged 
and recognized, had its fitting summary in the President’s address to 
the graduating classes on the Kingdom of Light. 

Among all the manifold exercises nothing was more striking than 
the quick warmth of applause given to Mr. Choate. “ First citizen,” 
though he himself whimsically perverted the phrase, was felt by the 
hundreds who rose to greet him as the expression, not only of his 
services to the state, but of their own loyalty, as an honorary degree 
given by the whole community in its best mood. Doubtless he felt this 
as he addressed the cheering alumni; for his review of the Columbia 
history that he had seen with his own eyes, graceful of course and 
witty, had the deeper implication of appeal to a great past. 

The presentations were: of the John Jay window in Livingston 
Hall, by the Class of ’66; of the fence and gate between Mines and 
Engineering, by the Class of ’91; of a portrait of Professor Burdick, 
by the Class of ’16, Law; and of the clock between Hartley and Liv- 
ingston, by the Class of ’06. Each speech of presentation and accep- 
tance had its individual note. Most significant, perhaps, of these 
occasions, as it was the largest, was the laying of the corner-stone of 
the Barnard students’ hall, the gift of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff. After all, 
Commencement is always new. 


Cas 


The expansion to which we have adjusted ourselves in recent years 
has been accelerated once more by the summer session of 1916. But 
the gross of eight thousand does not convey—indeed, may even belie— 

The Summer __ its real significances. First of all, any suspicion 

Session of crowding may be dismissed by merely looking 
over the summer-session announcement. This shows an advance pro- 
vision of 381 instructors and 38 assistants or demonstrators, roughly 
one for every score of students; and the actual provision was larger. 
Expansion was expected. The cases in which, too sudden to be fore- 
cast, it demanded difficult adjustments and caused some temporary 
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embarrassment were so few that the numbers of the summer session 
seem far less remarkable than its organization. 

It is only with this understanding that we may think of the sum- 
mer session as inclusive. Yet in some aspects its inclusiveness is one 
of its chief values. Various as is the student population of Columbia 
during the winter and spring terms, it is behind the summer session 
in geographical reach. Campus speech abounds in southern intona- 
tion; and placards summon reunions of Kansans, Illinoisians or Cali- 
fornians. Nor do such local groups dwell apart, like the “nations” 
of medieval universities. They mingle in courses, in dormitories, in 
many larger social functions. A men’s dinner brings together four 
hundred; a festival chorus has regular meetings, and its audience 
overflows from the university chapel. School-teachers, for whom sum- 
mer sessions were first devised, are thrown with undergraduates from 
many colleges. A single graduate course of thirty-five this year in- 
_ cluded twenty-five institutions. The value of this interchange to the 
students is obvious; its value to the instructors lies in precluding 
settled forms of presentation and other academic provincialisms, in 
livening discussion by new questions, in suggesting new directions of 
inquiry or application. Inclusiveness is thus in itself educational; 
the summer session attains certain results because it is interstate and 
intercollegiate. 

It is both, not only in its student body but in its faculty. Probably 
the most widely representative intercollegiate company of scholars 
ever assembled meets in the shifting groups lunching and dining to- 
gether at the Faculty Club. Our officers’ mess thus widens and makes 
continuous those functions of interchange which are sought annually 
in the social meetings of learned societies. Not the historians alone, 
nor the chemists, nor the Grecians, but all together in various permu- 
tations through six weeks focus widely separated local experiences, 
sometimes adjust differences, and generally allow more social margin 
than they give themselves in winter. Not a few educational tendencies 
have been defined, started, arrested, or promoted on the porch of the 
Faculty Club by inter-collegiate conversation. 

If the old fear of miscellany has been banished by the actual re- 
sults of variety, the older fear of popularization is now utterly anti- 
quated for any one who has seen a summer session at work. Standards, 
never in fact difficult of maintenance, are as much matter of course as 
at any other season. At the begining this was facilitated by that com- 
putation of credits demanded by state systems of public education. In 
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nothing can the University respond more directly to these systems 
than in the maintenance of standards. And where the standard was 
imperfectly realized or loosely applied by the state itself, the interpre- 
tation of the University has been more effective through the actual 
achievement of students than it could have been through mere pro- 
nouncement. The state has realized its own ideals the better for see- 
ing them embodied. This was but the point of departure. The great 
work of the University for teachers has been in defining and suggest- 
ing methods, in opening relations, in widening ideas of specific prepa- 
ration and general study, in exhibiting the cardinal significances of the 
intellectual life. No one can teach in a summer session without becom- 
ing convinced that for the teachers in his classes, more obviously than 
for his other students, the results are mainly personal. That develop- 
ment of personality which is an educational axiom progresses most 
visibly in those whose idealism reaches to a sense of making themselves 
better teachers by becoming better men and women, those to whom 
teaching is a vocation; and these are the teachers most likely, often at 
great sacrifice, to come to the University. So widely and deeply has 
the summer session as a whole, and through many courses not tech- 
nically associated with the name, become a great university school of 
pedagogy. 

That it is much more need hardly be repeated. The principal 
undergraduate or college courses have been given so regularly that 
we may count on an equally regular registration of students from our 
own and other colleges. The only difference from the winter or the 
spring term is the wider variety, especially for an undergraduate from 
a small or remote college, in the personnel of classes and in methods 
of instruction. For either reason, or for both, a summer-session 
course is sometimes deliberately preferred by regularly enrolled under- 
graduates to a parallel course in winter. During recent years there 
has been a steadily increasing response to the demand for professional 
and other technical courses, and generally for graduate courses. To 
do part of one’s graduate work in summer is now quite customary. 
Besides giving in some cases various contacts with fellow students, 
this may in other cases, by satisfying requirements of residence or of 
a certain number of courses, leave a longer period free for consecu- 
tive research. Whatever the motive, the fact is that the graduate 
courses are steadily and largely demanded by students regularly en- 
rolled as candidates for the higher degrees. 

Crab. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


A—STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX 


WNGeti es te ate erste verse eerie cece ae ean ee Oe oteeerete 2847 35.49% 
IWiOMTEM Tn oot ci sistcrcicioleld cis sects sta e eitias Biase geese oles amriee 5176 ' 64.51% 
8023 100.00% 


B—STUDENTS CLASSIFIED AS OLD AND NEW 


Previously registered PNSESE AT eee ae Ce ere iat ete oie 3051 38.03 % 
New sehidentsanrs tithe eet Tae aoe See eee ae 4972 61.97% 
8023 100.007 


C—STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO FACULTIES 
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D—STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO TEACHING POSITIONS 


Eilententaty  SChoOlsice,.ackernco nie eral aie hee oe ites 1550 19.32% 
Secondary eschoolsarc.a cc tent wate eter acsraionestciieeiae 1364 17.00% 
HMicher educational institutions mene eect ats 479 5.97% 
Normalischoolsiernws src seaten cicate one anne weiss 313 3.90% 
Trdusttial:'schools: Meee. .aa tua hr eect teet erase 50 62% 
Principals: (school) ip sohaacronenre tenes hati emia. 600 7.4870 
SUPCLVISOL SY enue aNch eatinaes cicie comemations ae ito einminers 235 2.93% 
Superintendents. achiaccomata cccmie wank tee ere ete 206 2.5770 
Specialiiteachersivn crew ce eine ae tesa een er eis 136 1.70% 

Carrled © forward. eo rn ae teen ators a es 4933 61.49% 


1Including 119 students with education as a subject of major interest regis- 
tered under the Faculty of Philosophy through Teachers College. 
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IBLOUGIEAT OR LOTO Git ta APA nee 4033 61.49% 
PriwatesschoolpteaChersans aust cite ea atie ae 124 1.55% 
ELV ALOw LEACMEL Stan aati. noes nite cae ee oO etan ee ees 34 4270 
ILA SEING, Scaiahs wis OBI oe Roe a eS ee eS 12 15% 
sUechitiCalmSChOOl SME are ktm ets ec aiwaen acer weet 38 47796 
IB USIMESSBSCHOO LSU Rte craters ores jcelsistemient dé ates seine eo tee 8 10% 
INO ten Carcdminmteachinoasm nn ater sircccet cee tices 2874 35.82% 

8023 100.00% 


E—STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RESIDENCE 
North Atlantic Division: 


(COTATGGISTUN oe Seca eer RR Teens SAA eee 165 
AEST OUE? ote ps dene ACUI I PN A ne 57 
INES Sac ISeutScrmue ecris aster te hinictays cores oe tlenetoie one ee 254 
Niewmbtaninsiiten paccatcn ccc tae hence aeconinue ae 39 
INR: SIGESEG cate nee Oe OO ROO De OSES Can OG 512 
New York 

OnisiderorNewavork Citys .josc.c aslo seroace 755 

Manhattan and the Bronx .......... 1472 

Brooklymenannc ee cee eee ress 374 

Omeehistrraos ek sone cen Bort cane 89 

RICHMONd eee a ae ee Seale 12s O47, 

2 Oo 

erinisyly anlage cre be «chars Clap aa Ghia ee ieconaeeieroeeie cet 575 
Sd aVoyayS UisienaVal Sober, ound ioe TICS Om eee ect OL ware 43 
WieitiOmttowests caren cartels areal ee a suerte omieleme. Al 


4388 54.69% 
South Atlantic Division: 


IDS AERIS on come atic re Sioa Genoa DT Onner trea 8 
IDWISErICH OL oCOlMMD aa smerne oe vaeerar ete ee sincushetarctate sic 69 
ET OLY aap cha etree Seer erates toe ciate Cool ona scaler sree 5I 
Georotatmeme sense ener tian acielarccorate rake cuiesctiersasteielbiohkas tere 268 
MN ites cl mee crys soa ccattersheis tors ioreca cel slavereiekaprrerarevewicie’erexe ass 126 
IN Ortine Carolina” sryc sles caters ce tele e caisve Sseltaiecuera sae 145 
South Carolina sa. erie reece aerate © eeiciess elo eels ate 116 
WEI STNTIE reo erro aris DIOth Dero OIC neice Oro Kae 254 
\iVeGiey WROTE? ae an sipe SOR GCDDO DDO Dobe Eater radar 72 


1109 13.83% 
South Central Division: 


ANIADEITNE, oho dual hO SOE Crle OOOO TOO De CRE ne 64 
ANS RRIIRS Blu Sioctteld qo Ge nD nee OAD ERO EER OL ‘ 19 
CETTE ICN ees re eet lee aac ot cherie katate or Srel tralia) aterarsray nietaceniverahels 89 
TLOSEMOED Sioa eee Ee OR OOS ere IrIEe een TrOc Roe 40 
IMGSIEGIS Tl c's cao on Mon aD eB Le DOCH OOOO IRE ORC One 28 
Ol bitveriel Sud scau  Aneee eOooden HOOP eA eAe ame Oe ad 31 
AM animes COMM en ea emer teat cuwlaKah ners) avavioVel shel do) oi axsterehar es (eretane 113 
ESAS MAE CORRE CYS eats are) ctatclie! er olgl otavst shel ouolel ave: efelaresyrabala 165 


549 6.84% 
Carried FOTWATE ...cccescccsvssausesesssenssans 6046 75.30% 
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Brought forward ...........+- ere nO ee Reel wa 6046 75.36% 
North Central Division: 
WMOISs Mecano ee Ne SINE, Meet MAN A Oem aah eae ag els 142 
Neardiatial’<siiiok gcc eee ee Sr eta te a aoe 176 " 
IG leks hs oconterotiecm Ca Acca oe nen Che Occ rco Hincn 113 
RCATSAG eStores yoth cyaioraceioteie of erertle Miele ouata acete none eter satan Coietiare 72 
IM YCHAIS AIT Wisp eros race elecerelc a dieavs atin oieie cine Gietete gets lake: Wipe: 
NGI SOL ay aietecresa eee Mesioe oe elas siete sie tele ate Oleiors 127 
Masso titi sie a> certo net psneralis ier stae lotr nel cae obeapekinoua ol cjeusroia 107 
ON ely fans Kale asann ch oatemt agein <hars hy orate avosrant vena oneker oud one oheroren erect 68 
INOfthr Dakota ety tee cutee hase iene ieee ae eee 9 
Obiod arena secs ae oer ee EAC a wea ts PRP he 454 
South Dakotas te scrals tas se hocteeniseeoee sie cae 32 
WAS CORIS HN ces chs ro neeae esa ies ste psa neo heroraiel sve erode rslcnsiets 120 


1593 19.86% 
Western Division: 


IATIZ ONG Rees eee el Siaiuaecbsss cote meas Teele eae rele 9 
GCepla FO Lit oes cowertroye ade yat a raievo aio! TaN ote se els aa, bi hols! ae austere 60 
ColotradGatec none tes cus oles oe teetdes an tee hae a 47 
HG EY Vole ane ee CAN a AIS out hota tenon 8 
MON tata ae wis euch eiarclo eee Cee e Te TSN BOTTA ISS 13 
Neva day ae cee wearers Gh cseia o ersibuats oie oss lelaionereeieiers 3 
ING Wi MeXICOln cae a he eee ratae eee mienieieia aise Gets Se © 4 
Oregon ss westerns see Can ab heen Gaus eewtuels ‘ 24 
Wtaiscdanccet emit Oe sala ae Sake eae PTS Noe alone or 25 
WWialsiirro tOmeede aes acess susitve te nn slo tesa s eiceretarcia eects Mares 38 
Wy omineeosseiecneege Rais aitenle ey elchstestecde ese atates 4 
235 2.9376 
Insular and Non-Contiguous Territories: 
Eiawaiannlslands tani conean tae tie citer eae tres 2 
Bhilippine (slands serwaenien sc sacs eer ie Caner rer I 
Porton RicOumaadienus caer levanh: acters iavalave sratetn elem ayeteione Le 
ae 14 1796 
Foreign Countries: 
ation tinal, 253% sn eh kn he one ree ae ee eE I 
dN OSC LOSS OCG RERN Co oR RAGA OtLORES HOD OL GER BH mamas I 
Bahama islands. 2 tei a eactrmtcaiectee ne cok setnerne I 
Bermtidar ot. sen cae tiooioan sane eeee eee wee see 2 
Brazil Meg. ec crate 0 URC C Reon eae 2 
Canadian ie etacs, comer ioe fe Ge eee RU ene 78 
Central Am erica iter. sadktcmeeisinee eae ee 2 
.C) Tee rASnetoncrcrettremenre a hiis esd an eo ae I 
Ghittaigh ate Sancects sateen ieee RC eT 19 
Cuba ie Sk ee eich tciatc see aces Ree Ler Reve ye steer 7 
Tricia  sehay, cia)stalors taeeke ores Shean stoeheteaeae tetalatoee reiterate ears 2 


COrried FOTWEFE Uvicis eles patdaien om oe dees Stiedese 7888 98.32% 
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POUR UM ROCUntdl 8m hud deel nek ik os enacts 7888 — 98.32% 
POLAR aeER erie ot ate siaki the ca diks aig Baa calcio’ teats 
HENENOP aS Srapign cb Gat ACER Saat Te ae a ena I 


Norway 
Russia 


CSc ele e108 ee) 690. 6 «6a wa b,8 (0 10)6 b\w 04 © 10 01016 6 6.6.66, 66.6 
BIST 10 0)78)'61(01 @ (01,00) 610 16 \¢ 6116 19 6100, 6 010 0 0 5 © 6 4 0 60 0 616 818 6 06, o 
seme e reser erererseerecrrereeeeeeceeeeseeecce 


ee 


135 1.68% 
8023 100.00% 


Note: Of the 8023 students registered, 107 have withdrawn without obtain- 
ing credit at the date of publication. These numbers do not include 22 persons 
who cancelled their registration before entering upon actual residence. 


4086 degrees are held by 3308 of the students as follows: 


2196 A.B. 4 Pi. it) DED). 1 MO. 
638 B.S. 8 PhG. 2S. Be 1 DO), 
Gate BNL Zeenat. Os gy SIDIDES 30 M.E. 
ey WEI Git 12iel.183. Gab G.S: Bj AGA, 
PT itt.D:} 20 Pd.M. 4 Ed.B. ee (Ces 
7 B.Mus. ain FED), 8 B.Di. I Chem. 
407 A.M. Be ASA, 4 M.Di. Hi ABD. 
4t MS. AQ e TELA. Tas: 73. Msi) 
sc. Seu) I ANE, 1S DE 27. Misc. 
192 Ph.B. i ALAC DY, TAM Bae 
5 PhM. 32 M.D. Tt Bavik. 
20) heb; 39) ASD) 3 B.O. 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 
August I, 1916 


A very significant innovation this summer was the fortnight’s series 
of daily conferences on classical studies given by Professors Gilbert 
Murray and Paul Shorey. That the summer session was chosen for 

Conferences on Such a focus implies both discernment and vision. 

Classical Studies The conferences were open without charge and 
without credit to all registered students. They were offered and re- 
ceived as a gift. This new and generous application of the idea of 
visiting or exchange professors is too suggestive not to be followed in 
other fields of study. The confidence in influences not measurable by 
academic units or “points” is latent in academic faith; it needs only 
large opportunity, such as this, to justify itself in experience. 

Professor Murray, beginning with his favorite topic of epic origins, 
and discussing the actual forms of Greek epic, began his discussions 
of Greek tragedy with the Supplices as a ritual ceremony, contrasted 
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with this the Agamemnon as a development distinctly dramatic, and 
then proceeded to the Choephorac. His later texts were the proble- 
matic Rhesus, the Oedipus Rex, and the Bacchae. Speaking without 
notes, he made many of his points by reading passages aloud with 
comment. That so old and simple a method of appreciation was 
enhanced in his case by personal charm of manner should commend 
it none the less to our teachers of literature. Reading aloud—good 
reading aloud, that is carefully prepared, pointed, suggestive—will 
always hold its own with that specific analysis in which we trust. It 
is universally accepted and assiduously cultivated by the wise French. 

If Professor Murray’s lectures may be described as literary, Pro- 
fessor Shorey’s were philosophic, a highly original interpretation of 
Greek thought, especially in its modern implications. Using the man- 
uscript of his lectures on the Harris Foundation at Northwestern 
University, he began with Aristophanes, proceeded to the case of 
Aristophanes versus Socrates, and closed with Socrates. But this 
bald outline gives no notion of a treatment variously and superabund- 
antly allusive, and almost over-suggestive. The play of wit was not 
decoration or relief; it was pervasive and provocative. A parallel be- 
tween the satire of Aristophanes on the Peloponnesian War and the 
satires on the munition-makers of to-day was carried into a modern 
Aristophanic diatribe, Greek satire in contemporary terms. No one 
could sit before Professor Shorey inert or merely receptive. 

To these afternoon lectures were added in the second week three 
evening conferences, addressed by both speakers on the methods, aims, 
and ideals of classical studies with reference to the teacher. These 
were considered by Professor Shorey as of the school, the college, and 
the university, and as corresponding to the successive periods of dis- 
cipline, culture, and research. The second, the cardinal period, he 
implied, is in some danger of being squeezed between the other two; 
but he indicated the vitality of research in classical fields by an over- 
whelming enumeration of achievements since the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, when a complacent critic comfortably asserted that all 
had been surveyed. Professor Murray, after presenting the typical 
methods of Oxford and Cambridge, made a fine plea for the recogni- 
tion of literary studies as constant and cumulative appreciation of the 
great permanences of thought, fitting close to this venture of educa- 
tional idealism. 


CoSr Bs 
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An educational event of unusual importance for New York was 
the meeting of the National Education Association during the first 
week of July. Not for a half century had this occurred here, and for 

The National Edu- a week the metropolitan press centered its attention 
cation Association upon the various problems of education. © 

The immediate impression given by these meetings was the wide 
scope of the subject of education as now interpreted and its numerous 
points of contact with other social and political problems. The briefest 
announcement of the program filled two full pages of the morning 
paper, and made a pamphlet of a hundred pages. Problems of immi- 
gration or of preparedness were recognized to be as much educational 
as political; those of child labor, of public hygiene and sanitation, and 
of vocational preparation quite as much educational as social. Side 
by side with meetings of the main association, nineteen affiliated bodies 
dealt with these various subjects, as diverse as parents’ associations, 
international peace, the posture of children, and the condition of the 
immigrant. From the great number and variety of topics of discus- 
sion two main interests emerged. The one of most immediate and 
far-reaching concern was that of national preparedness in its relation 
to the schools. As in popular discussions, this was considered for the 
most part as identical with military training. In the meeting last year 
the association went on record as opposed to any form of military 
drill in schools and to any catering of schools or teachers to militarism 
in any form or degree. This pacifist sentiment was obviously very 
strong in the sessions this year, particularly during the first few days. 
Prominent speakers from outside the professional groups participated 
in the discussion. Before the close of the session either a change of 
sentiment or a different marshalling of forces was evident. Those 
believing that the duty of national security and efficiency demands a 
broad type of conscious preparation for national rivalries, including 
even military training, came to exercise the dominant influence. The 
association adopted a resolution recognizing the problem as one beyond 
the schoolman’s authority to settle—one to be ultimately determined 
by the community or state, whose behests the school must carry out. 
Furthermore it voiced the opinion that such training as is introduced 
into the schools should be primarily for ends educational, not military. 

The second dominant note of the convention was the interest in the 
problem of fitting education to the actual needs, the actual life, of 
the pupil. As popularly stated, this problem is represented as the old 
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conflict between the cultural and the practical view of education. 
Such a statement, however, is hardly fair to the individual teacher or 
to the profession, now fully awake to the problem of finding the cul- 
tural achievements of vital worth for the present generation, achieve- 
ments that will function in its life. The culture in which the public 
school teacher and pupil are interested is that of the present, which 
they must understand and to which they must contribute. The obvious 
result is a tendency to evaluate the cultural products of previous gen- 
erations in terms of the present, a process not often acceptable to the 
devotees of the former and rarely satisfactory to the advocates of the 
latter. For even in so practical a theory as this, the idea is far more 
readily formulated than executed. 

A curious illustration of this was ‘seen in the failure to connect 
the two dominant interests of the convention. While the common de- 
mand was for educational processes that would actually “ function” 
in life, it was not perceived that military training as organized in 
schools has little if any bearing on military efficiency. A recent inves- 
tigation of the results of such training in schools where it had been 
established revealed that quite 98 per cent. of it has no place in modern 
warfare. 

This session of the Association possessed further interest for the 
University because of its close association with the summer session. 
To this fact is largely due the increase of two thousand students over 
our numbers of last summer. 


Pre: 


That migration from one university to another which has been so long 

a practice of students in Europe has of late become widespread among 
our own colleges. The advancing requirements for admission to profes- 
The New York State Sional study, and the more careful standardization 
Education Depart- Of the requirements for admission to graduate study, 
ment Tablesof had already called for an attempt to determine 
Values more adequately the values of college courses 
throughout the country ; but migration made the determination prac- 
tically necessary. The problem has been attacked by many agencies: 
the Bureau of Education at Washington, various associations, state 
boards, and individual institutions. Difficult enough even for our 
own institutions, it is far more difficult when it includes evaluation of 
the work of foreign institutions. Yet the number of students from 
foreign institutions who apply for admission to our colleges and uni- 
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versities is constantly increasing and may well increase so rapidly in 
the near future as to form an important part of the student body even 
in the smaller institutions. The proper evaluation of the previous edu- 
cation of such students is a matter of great moment. We must not 
lower our standards by rating their previous training too high, nor 
should we do them the injustice of rating it too low. 

The most frequent applicants are those who have completed a 
course of study entitling them to admission to the universities of their 
native countries—courses in a gymnasium, lyceé, liceo, colegio, or 
other institution of similar rank. A large number of such students 
are now applying for admission to our profesional schools, particularly 
to schools of medicine. The requirements for admission to the study 
of medicine are rigidly determined by law in most states. In this 
state the question whether a candidate has met the legal requirement 
is decided by the State Education Department. It is necessary, there- 
fore, for this department to evaluate the course of study in any insti- 
tution, at home or abroad, from which an applicant comes. To so 
great an undertaking the Department has devoted much labor. The 
result is a table of values covering the “secondary” institutions in 
every country of Europe and America, to say nothing of Egypt and 
Japan. At a recent conference between representatives of the State 
Education Department and certain officers of the University this table 
was thoroughly reviewed and discussed and, in a few particulars, 
slightly revised. As finally agreed upon, it has been accepted as the 
standard so far as concerns admission to professional study. 

The immediate importance of this table of values lies in the fact 
that applicants for admission to professional study are likely to be 
more numerous in this state than in any other. It is probable also 
that the practice of New York will be followed generally and that the 
valuation employed in the case of prospective students in professional 
schools will sooner or later be employed for other students as well. 
The State Education Department, much criticised in certain par- 
ticulars, has none the less rendered much valuable service to educa- 
tion both within and without this state; but if vindication of the im- 
portance of its function were needed, the completion of so far-reach- 
ing a service, which few agencies were either willing or able to under- 
take, might suffice. 

oe ele 
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The scope and significance of Roman law for university study ap- 
pear in an important article by Professor Munroe Smith in The 
Classical Weekly, vol. ix., no. 28. “There are many purposes for 
University Study of Which Roman law may be studied, and there is a 

Roman Law corresponding variety in the schemes of instruction 
developed in different countries. From the point of view of the 
modern jurist, the chief practical importance of Roman law lies in its 
solution of problems which are neither ancient nor modern, because 
they are persistent, recurring in every highly developed civilization. 
To a degree, the Roman method of dealing with public law problems 
is of permanent significance, but a higher value attaches to the Roman 
solution of problems of private rights and obligations. In this field, 
the experience and reflection of the ancient world, as summed up in 
the Roman jurisprudence of the early Empire, have at least as high 
a value for us to-day as the results reached by the Greeks in philosophy 
and in art or by the Jews in the field of religion. .. . 

“When the study of Justinian’s law books was revived in North 
Italian and South French law schools in the eleventh century, and, 
when in the twelfth and following centuries Roman civil law became, 
not only on the Continent but also in England, a recognized branch of 
University instruction, the prime purpose of this study and instruction 
was thoroughly practical. The rapid development of commerce and 
the increasing importance of movable property raised questions which 
neither local custom nor feudal nor ecclesiastical law could answer. 
Where, as was generally the case on the Continent, national organs for 
the development of new law by decisions or by legislation were not yet 
in effective operation, recourse was had to Roman law; and by the close 
of the Middle Ages the Corpus Juris Civilis was ‘received’ as sub- 
sidiary law, citable and applicable in the courts of justice. With this 
‘reception’ Roman law became a necessary part of Continental legal 
training; and the case law preserved in Justinian’s Digest became as 
important as English case law is to-day in English and American law 
schools. As in the law schools of the Roman Empire, the student 
began with a course of ‘Institutes’; and for this purpose the Institutes 
of Justinian were employed, supplemented in the nineteenth century 
by the earlier Institutes of Gaius. Since, however, the Institutes of 
Gaius and those of Justinian were constructed to meet the needs re- 
spectively of the second and sixth centuries and included, with much 
of permanent value, much that was solely of contemporary importance, 
Continental lecturers and writers gradually worked out Institutes 
adapted to modern conditions. They undertook to set forth pure 
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Roman law and to ignore medieval and modern changes, relegating the 
latter to more advanced courses and text-books (Pandects), but in 
these modern Institutes not only the choice of topics but also the order 
and method of treatment were largely determined by modern condi- 
tions and interests. 

“With the general enactment of civil codes in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Roman law has lost its immediate authority in Continental litiga- 
tion, but it has not ceased to form a part of Continental legal educa- 
tion. The course in Institutes everywhere holds its own. . . . When 
the problems presented by a new civil code are thoroughly mastered 
in practice and in teaching, the advanced study of Roman law tends to 
come to its own again, as to-day in the French ‘second year’ of 
Roman law. 

“Tn England, by reason of the earlier consolidation of royal power, 
national organs for the development of the custom of the realm took 
form in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; and, while frequent re- 
course was had to Roman law for aid in solving problems :new to the 
royal courts, such recourse was seldom acknowledged and the law 
books of Justinian were not ‘received.’ As the English Universities 
did not undertake to give instruction in English law, the training of 
practitioners in this field fell to the Inns of Court: As late as the early 
decades of the nineteenth century, however, the University study of 
Roman law, civil as well as canon, was of direct value to a small body 
of intending practitioners, because the law merchant and the ecclesi- 
astical law were not parts of the English common law and were not 
taught in the Inns of Court. These branches of law were in fact not 
English but European. Until the close of the Middle Ages the com- 
mon-law courts took no jurisdiction of commercial cases; and even in 
the nineteenth century maritime law was administered in a special 
Court of Admiralty. Matrimonial and testamentary cases were dealt 
with in separate ecclesiastical courts through the first third of the 
nineteenth century. Practice in admiralty, probate and divorce cases 
was consequently a special branch of legal activity. The importance 
of the study of Roman law for practitioners in these fields and the 
value for them of University degrees in civil and canon law are indi- 
cated by the facts that the practitioners were long described as ‘ civil- 
ians’ and that their habitat, which was distinct from the Inns of Court, 
was known as ‘Doctors’ Commons.’ . . 

“The teaching of Roman law at the Universities accordingly lacked 
in England that connection with contemporary life which it enjoyed 
upon the Continent. Under these circumstances, there was no such 
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development as that which produced new Institutes on the Continent. 
What was more serious, Roman law was treated, practically, as a 
branch of Roman archaeology, with little or no distinction between 
matters of permanent significance and those which were of accidental 
importance in the second and sixth centuries. . . 

“The establishment at the Universities of what we should call 
pre-professional law courses, the opportunity given to candidates for 
the bachelor’s degree to devote two of their three years of residence to 
legal studies, and the increasing tendency to make some of the Uni- 
versity courses in law distinctly professional are reéstablishing the 
desirable connection between University study and the practice of the 
law. These changes, however, have not yet appreciably modified Eng- 
lish University instruction in Roman law. It is still based on the 
Institutes of Gaius and of Justinian. . . . Of the incomparably more 
valuable matter contained in the Digest of Justinian some use is made 
in the lectures and books on the Institutes. What is more important, 
the course in Institutes is followed by the reading of selected titles 
from the Digest, and the titles chosen are usually those which deal with 
the most valuable part of the Roman law, contracts and movable 
property. 30." 


